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TO SECURE THE BLESSINGS OF LIBERTY 


HENRY ALLEN MOE* 


New York State Historical Association, to welcome you 
in the name of the board of trustees and the Association’s 
staff to this fifth Seminar on American Culture. 

We are all historians and students of history by right of 
our interest in history. And if somebody wants to apply the 
epithet of amateur to us, or to some of us, that is all right 
with me—and, indeed, is so much the better. For we are lov- 
ers of our history, else we should not be here. And amateurs, 
too, and amateurs in our sense of lovers of our history were 
those great American historians: Motley writing his History 
of the Dutch Republic; Prescott the histories of the Inca and 
Aztec civilizations in his Conquest of Mexico and Conquest 
of Peru; Parkman, he of The Oregon Trail; Mahan, a naval 
captain in his profession, author of works on the influence of 
sea-power on history; Emory Upton, a general, on The Mili- 
tary Policy of the United States; and in our own day the 
biographer of Lee, Lee’s Lieutenants and now of George 
Washington, Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman. Americans all 
and amateurs all; and assuredly there is no list of historians 
of greater influence. 


iE is my duty and my special pleasure, as president of the 


* This paper was read at the opening of the Association’s Fifth Seminars 
on American Culture at Fenimore House, Cooperstown, on July 6, 1952. 
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And the great amateurs, lovers of our history, were all 
historians with a purpose—just as we are. They and we were 
never a prey to the objectivity theory of writing history— 
that you put it all down and add up the plusses in one 
column and the minuses in another and strike a balance to 
find out whether or not it is good or bad! We know that 
we like the United States; we know that the balance is over- 
whelmingly good. What we are interested to find out about 
is: causes, the whys, the workings out, the details. Our con- 
victions remain steadfast; our purpose is patriotic. If this be 
not history, let those who dissent make the most of it. 

Those of you who were at our West Point meeting in 
March 1952 will see especially clearly what I have in mind; 
for it was stated explicitly by Dr. Freeman. It was Dr. Free- 
man’s basic thesis that God has been good to us, that that 
goodness—manifesting itself in the character of our people, 
in our leadership in crises, in our natural resources—has 
made our beloved country what it is, all that it is, as great 
as it is. Assuredly, one cannot consider Dr. Freeman less the 
historian because he starts with that basic point of view. 

If any of you should think there is anything inadequate 
in Dr. Freeman’s point of view, just consider this statement 
of the greatest of American economists, Dr. Wesley Clair 
Mitchell: 


Our predecessors seem to have thought of the 
resources provided by nature as imposing a presently 
flexible but ultimately fixed limit upon what men can 
produce. We shall come to think even of natural 
resources as culturai products. Are they not that to 
all intents? The aboriginal inhabitants of this con- 
tinent north of Mexico had little farm land, virtually 
no coal, no metal beyond bits of virgin copper, no 
petroleum, no electric power, no plastics. European 
settlers brought some of these resources with them in 
the form of knowledge; their descendants have invented 
the rest.! 
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The Founding Fathers had no doubt of their point of 
view, what they believed in. In the majestic Preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States, they stated it: 


We the people of the United States in order to form 
a more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of America. 


The Constitution was adopted in 1787; and four years 
later, in 1791, to secure the blessings of liberty for them- 
selves and their posterity, there were enacted the ten first 

amendments to the Constitution, collectively known as A 
Bill of Rights. You can be very sure that the Founding 
Fathers, out of a maritime people as they were, used the 
P words to secure not in their modern sense of to obtain but in 
the old primary sense of to make fast, as to make fast a boat 

by tying it up with a knot that would not slip. 

I shall speak of the blessings of liberty and the means for 
their security in this mid-20th Century America; and to ) 
bring up most cogently what concerns you and me as his- ' 
torians, as amateurs of our history, I shall speak of the 
present condition of freedom of inquiry and creative thought 
in our beloved America. 

Specifically my convictions on this subject are two: First, 
that as historians we are also, inseparably, citizens. That is, 
we must have what the Quakers call a “concern” for public 
policy and for what it is founded upon, the bed-rock prin- 
ciples of our social institutions. For only within the structure 
of our social institutions can we function as historians, in our 
search for American truth; and only within a suitable social 
structure can we hope to have that human freedom, that 
liberty, which is all that makes the search for truth and right 

_ a possible thing. 

My second conviction is, as Professor C. I. Lewis of Har- 

vard has stated it recently, that these “matters of public 
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policy and of the principles underlying our social institu- 
tions must have some essential connection with questions of 
right.” 

That these are very American convictions I hope that no 
one will doubt. For, as prohibitions against curtailment of 
freedom of religion and of speech and of thought, of peace- 
able assembly and of freedom of the press, they are written 
into our Bill of Rights and were among the bases of our 
Declaration of Independence. Indeed, “we hold these truths 
to be self-evident. .. .” 

And I will add that it is our traditional conception, the 
wisdom and rightness of which I do not doubt, that govern- 
mental policy should be rooted in justice and be directed 
to ends consonant with the Preamble to our Constitution. 

To be concerned with questions of public policy and the 
principles underlying our social institutions, to believe that 
the answers to these questions must have some essential con- 
nection with questions of right are what the philosophers 
call imperatives. And Dr. Lewis recently expressed the sharp 
conclusion was this: “Anyone who asserts that there are no 
imperatives, and by argument seeks to oblige us to believe 
that there are no obligations must be either stupid or silly 
or perverse. 

I do not doubt that there is an obligation on us as citizens 
and as students of our history to maintain freedom of inquiry 
and creative thought. This is an imperative which I do not 
doubt; and one who doubts it must be, in my view, either 
stupid, or silly, or perverse. Belief in such freedom is, for 
me, an imperative in this our beloved America and, no 
doubt, has been such from the days of our Founding Fathers. 

It is my constant theme—because I have no doubt it is the 
theme of the greatest importance for you and me—that only 
from the products of freedom of inquiry and creative thought 
is there hope toward the salvation of the world from the ills 
and doubts that beset us. 

Year after year, it is my affirmation and my prayer, indi- 
vidual men must reach and grasp higher than hitherto, else 
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the complexities of the world will overwhelm us. Nothing 
that has happened recently has given me ground for chang- 
ing my mind about this; and, indeed, it is clearer now than 
ever before that the past is not good enough to lead either 
the present or the future—for the simple reason that much of 
great moment has been discovered recently and that these 
discoveries cannot—can never—be unlearned or ignored. 

The discovery of ways to control men’s minds and their 
applications to war and tyranny, the discovery of the facts 
of nuclear physics and their application at Alamogordo— 
these can never be unlearned nor ignored and their conse- 
quences will be with man forever. 

We are just beginning to try to learn to live and deal with 
these discoveries. In the long perspectives of history, it will 
be seen that we are now only in the opening phase of learn- 
ing, a phase of disturbance and of seemingly insuperable ad- 
justments. Men will make great errors in dealing with these 
discoveries. It is idle to think either that they will not make 
them or to hope for quick and easy solutions. Solutions will 
come only after long trial and error; but they will not, can- 
not, come at all unless they come as the products of indi- 
vidual men’s freedom and creative thought. It is my faith, 
and it must be yours, that they will come; and we know that 
they can come only from individual men; and this is the faith 
that must govern our deeds. 

It is clear, beyond any possibility of doubt, that no path- 
breaking can take place, none of our moral and spiritual 
capital can be renewed, none of our values can be stated and 
developed, unless there be maintained in America a climate 
of the mind and spirit and body that makes this place the 
stronghold of the right that we sum up as freedom. That 
sum is at once the cause and the result of our strength—our 
internal and external strength, for both the long and the 
short term. Freedom is, as Elihu Root once said, the supreme 
treasure of our country. 

Only by the products of freedom can we hope to save the 
present or lead the future. 
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It is commonly said that our form of government is re- 
sponsible for the freedom we have; but it is much more true 
to our history to say that our freedom has determined the 
form of our government. 

Thus it was that, in our beginnings, the role of govern- 
ment in the lives of Americans was minor. As our economy 
became industrialized and urbanized and large-scale, the 
interdependence of men increased, and, in consequence, it 
was judged that the range of operations of government had 
to be increased—with the consequent yielding of areas of 
individual freedom to government. The essential point to be 
noted here is that that was a yielding, a giving, by the people, 
to government. In other parts of the world the process has 
been otherwise: government has yielded freedom, most often 
forced by revolution but sometimes forced—from the ex- 
ample of America—by evolutionary social change. 

The history of America, in its main stream, is a history of 
the guarding of the ramparts of freedom. Of no other part 
of the world can this be said with equal truth. In one aspect, 
the history of freedom in America is a history of the proper 
line dividing the functions and operations of government 
and of private enterprise. Every shift of that line, to enlarge 
the functions of government, has involved a hard-fought 
fight. We did not like it and we do not like it; but the judg- 
ment which now controls is that the size of internal and 
international social and economic problems—problems often 
become too great to be dealt with by private enterprise or 
individual or local action—sometimes has made it necessary. 

Collectivism starts from another direction—a state pro- 
claiming benevolence to its people, which is a concept that 
Americans will in no way admit to be valid. And it is per- 
fectly clear that collectivism has trimuphed over a large part 
of the world only because the peoples thereof had not the 
American concept of freedom, nor the American conception 
of government. 

An example from recent history, of matter which is of 
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particular concern to all citizens and all scholars and crea- 
tors everywhere, will make this clear: 

On August 7, 1948, Trofim Lysenko as President of the 
Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences of the U. S. S. R. 
stated to that body in the final session of its meeting, devoted 
to “The Situation in the Science of Biology,” in Moscow, 
as reported by Robert C. Cook in The Journal of Heredity: 


Before I pass on to my concluding remarks I consider 
it my duty to make the following statement: The 
question is asked in one of the notes handed to me, 
“What is the attitude of the Central Committee of 
the Party to my report?” I answer: The Central 
Committee of the Party examined my report and 
approved it. 


The Lysenko story could not have happened in America 
and the reason why it could not happen here is clear from 
the reasons why it could and did happen in Soviet Russia. 
Russia has had no consistent history of freedom. There was, 
indeed, a Russian intellectual Liberalism, which, at times, 
burned brightly in the 19th century, but it did not durably 
affect the mass of the Russian people; and thus it is that 
they have never—I say it with compassion—known freedom 
in our sense. To us, God has been good: we have been rich- 
ly blessed over long periods. The long history of the all-per- 
vading freedom in America, which has become a part of us, 


is the best reason why the Lysenko story could not, must 
not, be repeated here. 


There is a lawyers’ maxim that “Hard cases make bad 
law,” by which is meant that in cases of hardship, a judge, 
being human, is inclined to forget principles to achieve an 
apparently immediate just result. It is the same in all fields: 
we tend to yield principle to the necessities of the moment. 

It certainly is true that there are hard cases now, hard cases 
concerned with the issue of freedom; and the answers to, the 
decisions on, many of those cases are not easy. But we have 
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our courts to settle these cases; and I am one who has a faith, 
which I hope is childlike in its completeness, that our courts 
will settle them right in accordance with completely Ameri- 
can principles and law. Nor am I one of those who, appar- 
ently, thinks that the vessel of our beloved country is so 
fragile that, in any storm whatever, we need to throw over- 
board our motive power, which undoubtedly is our freedom. 
Rather, I would affirm that the American principle of free- 
dom—subject to any diminishment on account of deeds, or 
words, or conspiracies which our Courts deem actionable— 
is precisely what we must never jettison, else we shall be 
wholly unworthy of our America. 

For, without freedom, without the all-prevading concept 
of freedom which is the United States, there can be no crea- 
tive thought in its highest exercise; and there is nothing in 
the world, under God, as important as that. 

Free-wheeling ideas, man’s concepts of ultimate truths and 
of practical operations of such quality and size that they are 
truly revolutionary, the aspirations and the ideals of Western 
man, all are the results of free creative thought in its highest 
exercise. If we impair that freedom, even by means judged 
benevolent and practically necessary in any present, we slow 
down not only our means for survival in the world as it is 
but also cripple the long term processes of making life bet- 
ter for ourselves. Compared to the revolution which has 
resulted from man’s freedom of inquiry and creative thought 
in its highest exercise, the totalitarian so-called revolutions— 
whether Russian or German or other—are throw-backs to 
the darkest of the Dark Ages. 


This is the way it looks to me. But I am a practical fellow, 
and as a practical fellow, I know that on the issues of these 
times, one must strive hard not to be misunderstood as to 
where one does stand. And so you will ask me, as you are 
entitled to do, to declare where, as a practical fellow, I do 
stand; and I will tell you with the pride of an American. I 
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will tell you in the words that a great Federal judge, Learned 
Hand, used in his speech on “Liberty”: 


. . . Even in that very technology on which they 
so much pride themselves, the totalitarians in the end 
will fail; for they stand upon the shoulders of genera- 
tions of free inquiry. No doubt they will try to keep 
their hands off materially profitable activities; but they 
will finally learn that you cannot put men’s minds in 
water-tight compartments; you cannot have a nation, 
each one of whom is half-slave and half-free, any more 
than you can have a nation in which half are wholly 
slave and half are wholly free. Where heterodoxy 
in what men prize most is a crime, fresh thinking about 
anything will disappear .. . 

. . . We started to find some positive content for 
Liberty,” continues Judge Hand, “and all we have 
discovered is that it does not follow because we are 
not conscious of constraint that we are not constrained. 
Yet little as that seems, it is not I think an altogether 
contemptible result, for behind it lies a faith. It is the 
faith that our collective fate in the end depends upon 
the irrespressible fertility of the individual, and the 
finality of what he chooses to call good. It is the faith 
that neither principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, can rightfully suppress that 
fertility or deny that good. It is the faith in the 
indefectible significance of each one of us, inherited, 
if I understand it aright, from One who lived and died 
some 1900 years ago in Palestine. It is a faith not 
easy to live by, whose credo is full of hard sayings. If 
you accept it, it may cast you for the réle of Prome- 
theus, a part of whose lines, you will remember, 
contain a good deal about defying the Powers of this 
World. ‘Those powers are ruthless, competent, and 
strong; and among the properties in the play there are 
real lightning and a real eagle, make no mistake about 
that. Moreover, the audience is likely to be very small, 
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indeed it is not improbable that there will be none at 
all. The only curtain calls you will get are those you 
give yourself. But the lead is a man’s part, and perhaps 
some of us can fill it. Who can tell? ? 





You will forgive me if I say that I hope I am man enough— 
come what may—to stand always where stands Judge Hand. 
Otherwise some scholar, any scholar, some historian, any 
historian—even an amateur like you and me—might, some 
day in this our beloved America, be heard to say with Tro- 
fim Lysenko, ““The Central Committee of the Party approved 
my report.’’ Or he might be made to confess before a Con- 
gressional Commitee, or some other committee, that said 
“This report is not in the interest or tradition of the United 
States."” It would not make any difference were it a com- 
mittee of the Right or of the Left that did the saying. 

But my faith in America is that we will remain free—will 
continue to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and to 
our posterity. To see to it, as best I can, that this is so, is my 
clear obligation as a citizen and my clear duty as a principal 
servant of the New York State Historical Association. 

1 Reprinted from “Empirical Research and the Development of Economic 


Science,” by Wesley C. Mitchell in Economic Research and the Development 


of Economic Science and Public Policy: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1946. 


2 Reprinted from The Spirit of Liberty by Learned Hand, by permission 
of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1952 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
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‘OUR POLIT'ZAL SYMBOLS 


FRANK WEITENKAMPF * 


N our game of politics symbols or emblems have been 

found convenient and useful aids in stirring up popular 

emotions and enthusiasms and promoting ideals and 
party aims. A considerable number of such symbols have 
appeared in the course of our history. Some are so national 
in scope that they at times trenscended mere party expedi- 
ency. Of these, some came early, and all served to tie our 
people more firmly together in the conception of a strong 
union with central authority, as well as in national pride. 
Thus served the flag (‘‘flag cerulean, with orbs of night dap- 
pled” wrote Walt Whitman), Brother Jonathan, Uncle Sam, 
Columbia, the American eagle. These conceptions further- 
ed the idea of a united country and played their part in 
forming patriotic sentiment. Later, slogans such as “54-40 or 
fight” were coined to fix popular opinion and to make it 
clear that we were the biggest nation in all creation. 

There were many special symbols—preserved in cartoons, 
slogans and nicknames—brought about by the rise of some 
popular hero, the entrance of some special movement in 
political life, the need of politicians for some form of 
descriptive expression to catch public attention. Generally 
these ideas found pictorial form in cartoons. That brought 
the appeal to the eye, resulting in a sort of visual instruc- 
tion to the power of which Boss William M. Tweed once 
paid feeling tribute when he was galled by the attacks of 
Thomas Nast. Pictures caught the public which might per- 
haps not have been reached by discussion carried on at a 
* The most recently published production from the pen of Mr. Weiten- 
kampf, retired Curator of Prints of the New York Public Library and an 
outstanding authority on the subject, is his Political Caricature in the United 
States in Separately Published Cartoons: An Annotated Listing, now appear- 


ing serially in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library. Mr. Weiten- 
kampf's last appearance in the pages of New York History was in July 1951. 
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higher level. Symbols were a godsend to the cartoonist intent 
on direct, summary expression. Even more so to the politic- 
ian, who would find a laughable neckname for the opposi- 
tion party or candidate more effective than a statement or 
analysis of principles; a slogan such as “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
too,” used in the whooping log cabin and hard cider cam- 
paign of 1840, more appealing than a forthright stand on 
slavery or other questions; or a picture of a full dinner 
pail in the ‘nineties more cheering to the public than a 
frank discussion of economic or social conditions or the 
tariff. The point was to assure the voter that “Codlin’s the 
friend, not Short.” When a candidate was defeated, the 
other side gleefully sent him up “Salt River.” Many of the 
symbols died out when the situation which called them 
forth no longer existed. Others had a longer life. 

Nicknames were useful in increasing the popularity of 
aspirants to office, or holding them up to ridicule. Andrew 
Jackson became “Old Hickory,” Martin Van Buren “The 
Little Magician” and “the fox;” Zachary Taylor “Old Rough 
and Ready,” Winfield Scott “Fuss and Feathers,’ Buchanan 
“Old Buck,” Lincoln “The Rail Splitter” and “Old Abe,” 
General Mcclellan “Little Mac,” Blaine “The Plumed 
Knight” and “The Tattooed Man.” Benjamin Harrison was 
pictured by Keppler in Puck as quite lost under the capa- 
cious beaver hat of his grandfather W. H. Harrison, and 
Theodore Roosevelt was often caricatured as wielding the 
“Big Stick.” 

Animals cut a notable figure in our array of emblems. 
Those most apt to come to mind are the familiar Democratic 
donkey, the Republican elephant and the Tammany Tiger. 
R. L. Duffus, in The New York Times of Nov. 27, 1932, 
traced the first two to Harper’s Weekly, Nov. 7, 1874, where 
both appeared in a drawing by Nast. Probably the first in 
this symbolic menagerie was the ‘terrapin of the ‘Terrapin 
Policy,” a name given by the opposition Federalists to the 
embargo enforced during Jefferson’s administration. This 
was remembered at the time of the embargo of 1813, when 
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Alexander Anderson, the wood engraver, personified the 
Act of that year by a monstrous turtle. It has seized a viola- 
tor of the law, who yells “Oh! this cursed o-grab-me!”’ (em- 
bargo spelled backwards). The repeal of the measure was 
marked by Anderson in another engraving, To the Grave 
go sham Protectors of Free Trade and Sailor’s Rights, in 
which the terrapin’s head has been cut off, apparently by 
Madison. In the caricature A New Map of the United States 
(1828) the Jacksonian party is symbolized by an alligator, 
while a tortoise stands for that of Adams. One is reminded of 
the phrase “half-horse-half-alligator” with which the brawl- 
ing, bragging flatboatmen of the old Ohio Valley and the 
hunters of Kentucky described themselves in their rhapsodic 
and bombastic tirades, full of opulent metaphor. This sym- 
bol of the Southwest, odd composite beast, is ridden by 
Henry Clay in E. W. Clay’s cartoon The Great American 
Steeple Chase for 1844, in which Calhoun bestrides the 
“Nullification Coota Turtle.” So were symbolized the oppos- 
ing ideals and purposes of the West and the South in those 
days. The hybrid creature referred to confronts a much dis- 
turbed politician in James Akin’s An Unexpected Meeting 
of Old Friends (about 1831) and it turns up as late as 1852 
in the comic paper Lantern, in “a portrait of a distinguished 
Mississippian, half horse, half alligator, with a touch of the 
snapping turtle.’’ We are told that a song, ‘““The Hunters of 
Kentucky,” sung by an actor in New Orleans in 1827, cele- 
brated the Battle of New Orleans as won by backwoodsmen 
and Kentuckians,—‘“‘every man was half a horse and half an 
alligator.” (And, by the way, a query in American Notes 
and Queries as to the origin of the phrase brought no 
answer.) About 1846 “Tadpoles” was a name given to “‘pro- 
gressive Democrats” of the Middle West. And in 1862 Cur- 
rier & Ives issued a lithograph, drawn by Ben Day, entitled 
Breaking that “Backbone.” It shows Davis holding a dragon- 
like personification of the South, the “Gyascutis,” whose 
back McClellan, Halleck and Stanton are trying to break; 
Lincoln seems to have a more effective means in his ‘“‘Eman- 
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cipation Proclamation.” However, as this monster apparently 
only made this one appearance, it hardly attained the status . 
of a symbol. 

In this zoological parade all are topped by the American 
eagle, ‘bird of freedom,” a lasting conception, not dependent 
on any temporary movement in politics, and which has fre- 
quently appeared in cartoons when the moral superiority 
of the nation was to be stressed. When Jefferson, often a 
target for bitter attacks, was lampooned in The Providential 
Detection (about 1800), his alleged designs on the stability 
of the Republic are shown thwarted by the national bird. 
Since then the noble creature has repeatedly stood as a sym- 
bol, second only to Uncle Sam, of all the best that the coun- 
try means to us—or of what party expediency would desig- 
nate as the best. Sometimes he and our Uncle were combined 
and we got an Uncle Sam with an eagle’s head, or an eagle 
in the Uncle’s garb. Sometimes, too, the bird became an 
expression of spread-eagleism, shrieking lustily. 

There is still more of the fauna of our political symbol- 
ism. In the ’seventies and ’eighties the rise of corporate capi- 
tal aroused attention, and fear of this growing power found 
pictorial expression. The caricaturists had “Monopoly” 
figure at various times as a python, a hydra, an octopus, a 
hog, and once, at least (1882) as a vulture tearing the life 
out of the “Modern Prometheus” Uncle Sam. Then the 
conception began to take on anthropomorphic form. Kep- 
pler (1889) used huge moneybags with human heads; Homer 
Davenport saw the “Interests” as an uncouth giant with 
bulging muscles and a small head, a sort of prehistoric mon- 
ster. Finally the idea settled down to the figure of a corpu- 
lent elderly gentleman with side-whiskers and a somewhat 
camouflaged malevolence. In F. B. Opper’s series ““An Alpha- 
bet of Joyous Trusts” an air of rather brutal geniality gave 
the figure a humorous turn that partly hid the underlying 
bitter irony. A be-sidewhiskered old gentleman, with a 
capitalistic suggestion, and with an air of senility, was used 
by Rollin Kirby to represent the G.O.P., a type of the stand- 
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OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The cartoon at the top by William Charles is an early example of the 
use of a woman to symbolize our country but she is not yet named Columbia. 
This cartoon has added interest by showing John Bull, and also an early 
use of the bear for Russia. 








Our POLITICAL SYMBOLS 


patter and adherent of the established order. And at one 
time the Democratic Party was frequently pictured as an 
Irishman with chin whiskers of the “Galway” kind. That 
was in the days when some one characterized the Republi- 
can Party as the “party of organized greed” and the Demo- 
cratic Party as that of “organized ignorance.’ Connected 
with the matter of trusts and monopoly was the figure of the 
immensely overgrown tot, the “Infant Industries,” effective 
in pictorial arguments against the high tariff. Labor, in the 
‘eighties and ‘nineties, appeared regularly in the guise of a 
stern, wise-looking, middle-aged man, usually with heavy 
chin whiskers without mustache, and generally wearing the 
square paper cap once used by workmen. Symbols change 
with changing customs; where do you see the paper cap 
today, in reality or among the cartoonist’s devices? As to 
Anarchism and Socialism in those days, there seems to have 
been some fumbling in the search for an adequate symbol. 

While the conflicting claims of capital and labor thus 
found symbolical expression in cartoons, the demands of the 
West—the activities of the Grange, the movement for juster 
railway rates, and other operations against the ‘‘citadels 
of finance’’—began to be “viewed with alarm.” Populism 
(“Popocracy”) and Free Silver were violently attacked in 
the comic press of both parties. Ridicule personified this 
western rural movement in figures related to the familiar 
caricature of the countryman, the “rube” or “hick,” with 
long chin whiskers and an air of mingled shrewdness and 
vacuity. Senator Peffer’s super-long beard lent itself well to 
this kind of derogatory symbolism. After various ideas of 
the Populists had found their way into the statute books, the 
use of such devices waned, and those Western agitators seem 
far off today. The times of this urge toward change in legis- 
lation dealing with railway rates and other matters which 
the farmers considered harmful to their interests, brought 
also the greenback movement. Nast in the ‘seventies lam- 
pooned that in the form of a rag baby, for instance in Har- 
per’s Weekly for Aug. 26, 1876 and March 16, 1878. Antag- 
onism, or at most lukewarmness, toward such early attempts 
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at social and economic betterment were apt to result in sym- 
bols which did not bring out the real intentions and prin- 
ciples of those striving for change. 

The question of temperance and prohibition has come up 
at various times for over a century. An early temperance 
cartoon, The March of Death (1820), pictured the liquor 
traffic as a skeleton with various articles connected with the 
manufacture and serving of strong drink. That symbol did 
not come into use. But when Louis Maurer, in The Great 
Republican Reform Party (1856), introduced as one of the 
supporters of Presidential candidate Frémont a stern-visaged 
opponent of tobacco, animal food and beer, he applied the 
conception of a glum-faced fanatical reformer, which had 
already occurred, to the definite picturing of a supporter of 
the Maine Law. In our days there has developed the symbol 
of enforced abstinence in the form of a tall gaunt man, dis- 
reputable, red-nosed, hypocritical, in long frockcoat and bat- 
tered high hat. Probably its earliest appearance was in Joseph 
Keppler’s ‘“‘member of a temperance society” (Die Vehme, 
St. Louis, Sep. 19, 1869). The same artist, after having in 
1886 used a stern, be-spectacled female to represent pro- 
hibtion, returned in 1889 to his original idea and evolved 
a striking figure. Later, Kirby in particular, and also Fitz- 
patrick and others impressed this conception by frequent 
reiteration on public consciousness. A. B. Maurice wrote 
about this in his How They Draw Prohibition (1930). 

Carpet-bag government in the South during the Recon- 
struction period after the Civil War, brought the term 
“Bloody Shirt” as a symbol of irreconcilability. In a cartoon 
in Puck 1876, Blaine and Evarts are trying to force this 
garment on an unwilling Hayes. When Hayes became Presi- 
dent he withdrew Federal troops from the South, and in 
1880 J. A. Wales showed him plowing under the “Bloody 
Shirt.’’ However, it made sporadic appearances for some time 
after that, for example during the Cleveland-Blaine cam- 
paign of 1884. In that Presidential contest came the “Mug- 
wump,” the independent voter, that uncertain element in 
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elections, whose importance C. A. Beard has stressed. In 
1882 Puck had already offered the figure of a fine-looking, 
stalwart young man, with red shirt and high boots, wielding 
an axe, to represent this vote on the fence. When this famous 
comic weekly was supporting Cleveland in 1884 this pic- 
turesquely effective figure frequently appeared in its pages, 
in one cartoon undergoing a blood transfusion for the bene- 
fit of old Democracy, the latter, with the ““Galways” already 
referred to. 

Columbia made a fairly early appearance in our carica- 
ture record, but in the last thirty years of the century there 
was an outbreak of female figures to represent various con- 
ceptions: Liberty, Public Opinion, Justice, Vigilance, Peace, 
Law, Credit, the Republic, The Republican Party, the 
Democratic Party, the North, the South, New York, and 
what not. Always the same beauteous, stately female in flow- 
ing classic garb, often with a coronet inscribed with the 
name of the idea represented. Columbia was similarly at- 
tired, and save for details such as stars and stripes on her 
garment or perhaps a shield or a Phrygian cap, differed from 
the others hardly more than they differed from each other. 
The only essential change was in the label. Today this con- 
geries of adaptable femininity has pretty well passed into 
oblivion. Symbolism has taken on a realistic, everyday form. 
Public Opinion, for instance, is now represented by a some- 
what bewildered, be-spectacled littke man who stands for 
“the public” or “you and me.” 

As for Columbia, she, like Uncle Sam, gradually develop- 
ed into a set form, with occasional deviations. During the 
War of 1812 William Charles etched his Bruin becomes 
Mediator, or Negotiations for Peace. In this Britain and 
Russia appear as the familiar lion and bear, and the United 
States as a female with the America flag and a pole topped 
by a Phrygian cap, the “liberty cap.” In later cartoons, too, 
she occasionally took Uncle Sam's place as the national sym- 
bol; sometimes the two appeared together. Keppler and 
Nast at times presented the two in married relation, Nast 
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once showing her as laying down the law to the Uncle in 
the matter of irregularities at Washington. There were ex- 
ceptions to her usual appearance, as when Keppler occas- 
ionally clad her in contemporary dress, or when Matt Mor- 
gan drew her with legs partly bared, with a suggestion of 
Lydia Thompson’s stage dress recalling the Black Crook. But 
generally, from the ’seventies on, she bore the classic costume 
that was long to remain familiar. 

The one symbolic figure that has steadfastly persisted and 
is likely to continue doing so is the one to which we all 
swear allegiance, and which, naturally, both our major 
political parties claim as their own—for the purposes of the 
particular argument—Uncle Sam. He grew from Brother 
Jonathan, that lanky somewhat rural, shrewd Yankee who 
may be traced to Yankee Doodle. In the early ’seventies, as 
told in Antiques for July 1944, Uncle Sam finally took on 
his present aspect. Old-fashioned as to dress, in swallowtail . 
coat, with tall beaver hat and chin whiskers, he applies good 
old moral principles to modern problems, and has held his 
own with a dignity that makes him lovable. Columbia seems 
to have always remained a symbol, while Uncle Sam grew 
into a living figure based on traditional racial characteristics. 
In foreign caricature he is not infrequently a comic figure 
standing for cunning and greed. To us he is the recognized 
model for national thought and action, representing our 
country at its best in intention and endeavor. 
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NEW YORK AND THE WESTERN TRADE 
1850-1910 


DAVID MALDWYN ELLIS * 


century maintained its position of commercial pre- 

eminence despite the revolutionary changes taking 
place in the transportation of commodities and the trans- 
mission of information. Such notable technological improve- 
ments as the compound marine engine, the steel rail, the im- 
proved locomotive, and the submarine cable resulted in a 
vast expansion in the volume of internal and foreign com- 
merce. During the previous half century the river steam- 
boats, sailing vessels, and canal boats had brought Manhat- 
tan the commercial supremacy of the United States. Would 
the port of New York fare as well in the age of railroad cars 
and ocean-going steamships? 

That the business men of the metropolis were able in the 
decades after 1850 to keep their port in first place by in- 
creasing the volume of trade is not particularly surprising. 
What is indeed remarkable was their ability to maintain 
almost unimpaired the city’s relative ‘share (roughly one- 
half) of the nation’s foreign commerce. The statistics of im- 
ports and exports tell an impressive story.” 


Ne York Ciry during the last half of the nineteenth 


Fiscal Value of Per Value of Per Value of Per 
Years Imports Cent Exports Cent Commerce Cent 
1870 $281,048,813 64.4 $159,919,679 40.7 440,968,492 53.2 
1880 $459,937,153 68.8 $392,560,090 43.9 852,497,242 56.6 
1885 $380,077,748 65.8 $344,514,761 46.5 724,592,509 54.9 
1890 $516,426,693 65.3 $349,051,791 40.6 865,478,494 52.5 
1895 $477,741,128 65.2 $325 580,062 40.3 803,321,190 52.1 
1900 $537 ,237,282 63.2 $518,834,471 35.6 1,056,071,753 47.0 
1905 $679,629,256 60.8 $524,726,005 34.5 1,204,355,261 45.7 
1910 $935,990,958 60.1 $651 ,986,356 37.3 1,587,977,314 48.1 


* Dr. Ellis, Assistant Professor of History at Hamilton College, has been 
a frequent contributor to the columns of New York History. The present 
article was read to the American Historical Association in meeting in New 
York City on December 29, 1951, and covers the material of a chapter from 
the forthcoming one-volume history of New York State by Professor Ellis 
and Dean James Frost of State Teachers College at Oneonta. 
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What factors enabled New York to handle year in and 
year out well over half the imports and over a third the 
exports of the growing American economy? Those familiar 
with Professor Albion’s study of New York in the first half 
of the nineteenth century will recognize the following factors 
as of continuing importance: an excellent harbor admirably 
located and capable of handling a vast tonnage the year 
round; the Erie Canal which opened up a rich hinterland in 
western New York and the Lake States; control of the cotton 
export trade; ample financial resources; success in attracting 
the North Atlantic packets and the import trade in English 
textiles; a growing shipping as well as ship building industry; 
able leaders, many of them hailing from New England; and 
a steady supply of cheap labor from Europe.’ The spirit of 
competition, however, did not prevent the various importers, 
exporters, jobbers, and commission men from joining to- 
gether to protect their advantages and to promote the wel- 
fare of their port. 

The rise of industry in hundreds of old and new urban 
centers in the northeast and the middle west and the spread 
of wheat culture to the prairies and plains of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley were developments of great significance, af- 
fecting beth the volume and the character of our foreign 
trade after 1850. The full impact of industrialization, how- 
ever, did not translate itself into figures on foreign com- 
merce until the first years of this century, when exports of 
manufactures moved ahead of foodstuffs. The grain and 
meat of the American West constituted the greatest prize 
(except for cotton exports in unusual years) for the exporter 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. As the rail- 
roads penetrated deeper into the spring and hard winter 
wheat regions, a torrent of grain reached our ports. The 
peak in meat exports came somewhat later than that of 
grain. Exports of meat became substantial in the late 1870's 
after the cattlemen of Texas learned how to drive cattle 
to the railheads in Kansas, the packers developed more 
efhcient methods of slaughtering animals and packing meat, 
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and the railroads and steamship companies perfected the 
; techniques of keeping meat under refrigeration. 

The business leaders of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, 
and later Montreal and New Orleans tried on every occas- 
ion to pry loose New York’s grip on the nation’s foreign and 
domestic commerce. New York’s superb location and fine 
port facilities, not to mention the diversified services offered 
by the financial institutions of Manhattan, made it extremely 
difficult for other cities to challenge its leadership in the 
trans-Atlantic and coastal trade. But the route to the west 
{ was highly vulnerable to competition, expecially after the 
: all-rail shipment of grain proved practicable. During the 
: decade of the 1870's all the major seaports made rail connec- 
. | tions with Chicago. The volume of grain carried by the rail- 
| roads greatly expanded as the trunk lines slashed rates, pro- 

vided bills of lading for through shipments to Europe, and 
, offered the services of fast freight lines. By 1880 a shipper in 
Chicago could select at least five major rail routes (New 
York Central, Erie, Pennsylvania, Baltimore and Ohio, and 
Grand Trunk of Canada), two or three water routes (lake 
shipping to Buffalo for shipment over the Erie Canal or 
through the Welland Canal to Lake Ontario and down the 
St. Lawrence River to Montreal, and barges down the Mis- 
sissippi River), and literally scores of indirect routes to tide- 
water. The competition from rival ports naturally annoyed 
the leaders of the New York business community, who found 
that the Erie Canal was rapidly declining in importance as 
a carrier. Their annoyance turned to rage when they dis- 
covered that the trunk line railroads consistently granted to 
Baltimore and Philadelphia rates lower than those cited 
from interior points to New York City. 

The story of New York’s relations with the western trade 
does not break down into clear-cut divisions. For conven- 
ience, we shall select three periods. The first (1851-1869) is 
one of canal predominance although the railroads were 
rapidly building up their freight after the Civil War. The 
second period (1870-1882) marks the era of ruinous com- 
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petition and far-reaching agreements among the trunk line 
railroads, especially the famous differential compact of 1877. 
In the third division (1883-1910) several significant develop- 
ments took place: the growth of import-export rates, the 
struggle among the railroads for control of ex-lake grain at 
Buffalo, and the replacement of foodstuffs by manufactured 
products in first place among our exports. 
* * * 


The year 1851 marked an important milestone in the ex- 
pansion of the railroad network in the state and the nation. 
Citizens of New York hailed with delight the completion 
of the Erie Railroad to Dunkirk and the Hudson River and 
Harlem River lines to Greenbush opposite Albany. Their 
enthusiasm, however, was tempered by the knowledge that 
Philadelphia capitalists were pushing the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to Pittsburgh and that Baltimore merchants were soon i 
to complete the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to Wheeling. 
Of course, most business men in New York City echoed the 
sentiments of Governor Washington Hunt, who in 1851 
declared that the railroads would never carry bulky com- 
modities and thus deprive the metropolis of its main ad- 
vantage in the competition for the trade of the interior.° 

Prior to 1851 the State of New York guarded jealously 
its investment in the canal system by inserting restrictive 
clauses on freight carriage in the charters of railroads paral- 
leling the canals. Consequently the railroads had to rely up- 
on passenger travel for revenue, although in 1847 the rail- 
roads received permission to carry freight in the summer as 
well as in the winter on condition that such freight pay the 
regular tolls to the canal fund. Four years later the legisla- 
ture overcame canal opposition to the extent of eliminating 
railroad tolls. The champions of the railroads claimed that 
New York would be at a disadvantage in the western trade if 
its companies had to charge more than the other railroads 
reaching the western waterways. During the decade of the 
1850's the Erie Canal lost almost all its westbound traffic, 
consisting largely of manufactured goods, and even yielded 
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to the railroads most of its eastbound freight with the im- 
portant exceptions of wheat and lumber products. 

The Civil War brought prosperity to both the Erie Canal 
and the New York Central. Tonnage rose sharply; revenues 
rose even more steeply. The.canal boats, however, failed to 
recover the westbound freight already lost to their competi- 
tors although they did keep the heavy products passing east- 
ward. One report estimated that about six times as many 
tons in 1863 reached tidewater from the western states as 
came from within New York State.6 On the other hand a 
much higher fraction of railroad freight was way or local 
freight. 

By 1869 several signs indicated that the train had definitely 
surpassed the canal boat as the main carrier of freight. In 
that year the tonnage of the New York Central and the Erie 
Railroads exceeded for the first time that carried by 
the New York canals. Railroads were no longer mere feeders 
of waterways but had become effective competitors for low- 
value freight traveling long distances. Closely associated 
with this trend was the combination of individual railroads 
into great trunk systems. Commodore Vanderbilt asserted 
complete mastery over the New York Central in 1869 be- 
cause the upstate line had provoked his wrath by diverting 
trafic away from his Hudson River Railroad to the steam- 
boats on the river. The plain-spoken capitalist also acquired 
control of the newly-organized Lake Shore and Southern 
Michigan which enabled him to run through trains into 
Manhattan and into Chicago. Meanwhile the Pennsylvania 
Railroad was leasing the Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne, and Chicago, 
while farther south James Garrett was extending the Balti- 
more and Ohio into the southern part of the Old Northwest. 

The revolutionary effects of the railroad network upon 
our economy became painfully clear during the decade of 
the 1870's. The savage struggle for through freight by the 
various trunk lines led to drastic cuts in rates which in turn 
greatly enlarged the volume of freight, created new trade 
channels and diverted traffic from old to new channels, and 
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caused both railroad leaders and legislators to seek ways of 
mitigating the evil effects of competition and discrimination. 
New York City as the leading commercial center of the 
country felt every tremor which shook the rate structure 
resting precariously upon the Erie Canal rates. 

The construction and maintenance of the trunk line rate 
structure was a major achievement closely associated with 
New York’s hold on the trade of the west. The rate structure 
was the result of a dynamic and ever-changing adjustment 
between rival roads, competing economic interests, and 
warring sections and ports. The carriers worked out a sys- 
tem of rates which has remained in operation to the present 
despite occasional rate wars and considerable rebating. The 
two main features were the MacGraham percentage scale 
and the port differentials. MacGraham took the New York- 
Chicago water rate as the base for making all rail rates to 
and from the Atlantic seaboard. Rates from other cities 
became a percentage of this rate and changed automatically 
as the New York-Chicago rate fluctuated. The percentage 
system applied to all traffic originating within the area, 
roughly speaking, bounded by the Mississippi river on the 
west, the Ohio river upon the south, a line drawn about 
due north from Pittsburgh to the east, and the Great Lakes to 
the north. Through this region flowed most of the export 
and much of the domestic traffic of the northern United 
States. As late as 1882 over four-fifths of the traffic passing 
to the east came from the region east of the Mississippi 
river.’ The rates applied with equal force to traffic originat- 
ing outside but passing through this territory. 

Differentials formed an integral part of the rate structure. 
They were a by-product of the ruinous rate wars of the 
1870’s when the various trunk lines began to carry grain in 
large quantities from Chicago and other western points. 
Each railroad was straining its utmost to extend its network 
to reach the marketing centers of the Middle West and to 
make use of its unutilized capacity. After several disastrous 
rate wars followed by poorly-kept agreements to maintain 
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rates, the presidents of the four trunk lines affixed their sig- 
natures to the famous agreement of April 5, 1877 which has 
survived with minor modifications, temporary suspensions, 
frequent evasions, and intermittent attacks.* 

The agreement of 1877 provided that export rates from 
Chicago to Philadelphia and Baltimore were 2 cents and 3 
cents per 100 pounds below New York, respectively. Import 
rates from Philadelphia were on a scale of 6-6-2-2-2-2 cents 
per 100 pounds on the six classes of freight below those 
from New York whereas rates from Baltimore were on a 
scale of 8-8-3-3-3-3 below those from New York. Boston mer- 
chants received equal treatment with New York on export 
and import rates. The major adjustment in this long-lived 
agreement came in the 1890’s when ex-lake grain arriving 
at Buffalo in huge quantities required special treatment. 
On ex-lake grain Baltimore and Philadelphia received a 
differential of .5 cents per 100 pounds over New York and 
Boston. 

Equally important as the terms of the agreement was the 
decision of the trunk line railroads to set up machinery for 
enforcement of the compact. Albert Fink, one of the ablest 
rate men in the country, was appointed to direct the organ- 
ization of trunk line railroads which realized that continued 
cutthroat competition would plunge them all into bank- 
ruptcy. An agreement to pool traffic heading westward gave 
Fink more power to enforce the differential agreement. Of 
course, the railroads continued to violate the differential 
rates for decades to come whenever they felt traffic “belong- 
ing” to them was being attracted to other lines. Nevertheless, 
the agreement of 1877 became a fixture in our developing 
rate structure. 

The storm of criticism which greeted the differential 
agreement forced William K. Vanderbilt and Albert Fink 
to rush to its defense.? Both claimed that Philadelphia and 
Baltimore interests would always insist upon a differential 
even to the point of bankrupting the carriers serving their 
cities. Such a disaster would not aid New York in the slight- 
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est since bankrupt companies with only operating expenses 
to meet would run “wild” as had the Grand Trunk of Cana- 
da on numerous occasions. Less valid was their reliance 
upon the geographical advantages held by Philadelphia and 
Baltimore and the allegedly higher terminal costs at New 
York City.?° 

The mercantile leaders of Manhattan naturally tried to 
break up the differential agreement with its frankly-stated 
objective of equalizing the ‘aggregate cost of rail and ocean 
transportation between all competitive points in the west, 
northwest, and southwest, and all domestic and foreign ports 
reached through the above cities.” Placing New York on an 
equal footing with the other ports, New Yorkers charged, 
really deprived the metropolis of its God-given and man- 
made advantages. The New York Produce Exchange, an 
organization composed largely of exporters and commission 
men, sought to intimidate the New York Central by sup- 
porting the famous Hepburn investigation into railroad 
practices and by pressing for the abolition of tolls on the 
Erie Canal."! 

Competitive forces were more successful than the mer- 
chants of New York City in attacking the rate agreements. 
The annual conferences of railroad officials at Saratoga 
could not enforce observance of the agreements although 
the executives continued to pay allegiance to the concepi 
of maintaining the differential rate structure. In 1881 Al- 
bert Fink, whom the trunk lines had brought north from 
the Southern Railway and Steamship Association in 1877 
to administer their organization, made his classic analysis of 
the forces influencing the rates to the seaboard.'* He defend- 
ed the differentials as necessary to keep each of the ports on 
an even competitive footing and claimed that since 1877 
each port had retained approximately the same proportion 
of the grain exports despite the rate wars. New York could 
afford to grant these concessions since it could command 
lower shipping rates, more liberal credit, better storage 
facilities, and the Erie Canal.'* His estimate of the relative 
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importance of the various ports in 1880 is probably the 
best we have. 


Eastbound Westbound 
New York 44.3 56.3 
Boston 23.3 18.9 
Philadelphia 16.1 13.6 
Baltimore 16.3 11.2 


Between 1883 and 1910 New York City maintained its 
overall commercial supremacy although its hold on the ex- 
port trade in wheat was seriously undermined. The major 
developments directly affecting the western trade were; rate 
wars and agreements, the special problem of ex-lake grain, 
the growth of export-import rates, and the rise of shipping 
combinations. 

The development of the New York, West Shore, and 
Buffalo, the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, and the Nickel Plate during the 
1880’s produced the same disturbances to the division of 
business and thus the rate structure that the Grand Trunk, 
the Baltimore and Ohio, and the Erie had caused the pre- 
vious decade. The most spectacular struggle was the fight 
between William Vanderbilt and the West Shore, the latter 
backed by the leaders of the Pennsylvania. In 1885 the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania came to an agreement 
behind which J. P. Morgan threw his weight. Morgan could 
not always prevent trunk line agents from cutting rates but 
his influence tended to bring more “‘harmony“ and less con- 
flict among the rival systems. The trunk line agreement of 
1885 tightened the regulations binding the roads.‘* It called 
for joint schedules and classifications, joint action against 
western connections, the submission of disputes to arbitra- 
tion, and a money payment for roads which did not receive 
their proportionate share of competitive traffic. 

These arrangements gave impetus to the widespread de- 
mand for federal regulation of the railroads. The organiza- 
tion of trunk line railroads made a token compliance with 
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the provision in the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 which 
prohibited pools. Over-eager freight agents, however, wor- 
ried rail executives more than federal officials.’ In 1888 
the Grand Trunk pulled down the rate structure by slashing 
through rates. Again in 1895 the scramble for freight in the 
depression year led to a ruinous rate war.'® The decision of 
the Supreme Court in 1898 outlawing the pooling activities 
of the Joint Traffic Association did not put an end to the 
hidden agreements. Somewhat sadly the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reported in 1901 that the anti-trust de- 
cisions “produced no practical effect upon the railway opera- 
tions of the country.” !7 

Ex-lake grain, i.e. wheat which came down the Great 
Lakes to Buffalo, proved troublesome after 1890. The con- 
struction of the 18 foot channel at Sault Ste. Marie, the har- 
bor improvements sponsored by the federal government, 
and the adoption of steel ships had greatly stimulated the 
lake marine in the 1380's. As a result much of the grain pro- 
duced in the expanding winter wheat region of Minnesota 
and North Dakota flowed to Duluth and Superior where 
cheap shipping was available. 

Prior to 1890 the Erie Canal had taken most of the grain 
reaching Buffalo by water. Thereafter the railroads serving 
the Buffalo area began to compete with the canal and within 
the next decade had taken away virtually all grain traffic 
from the canal boats.’* Competition between the railroads 
raised the whole question of establishing differential rates 
from Buffalo to tidewater. If the railroads could not agree 
upon rate differentials for ex-lake grain, they would tear 
down the structure of rates on all-rail shipments from Chi- 
cago to the coast. 

The trunk lines recognized the danger and agreed to a 
differential to Baltimore and Philadelphia. This agreement 
met the usual strains. The New York Central, Erie, and the 
West Shore cut rates when they found too large a share of 
ex-lake grain flowing toward Baltimore. Newcomers to the 
Buffalo region such as the Lehigh and the Delaware, Lacka- 
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wanna, and Western naturally slashed rates until they were 
allotted a share of this valuable traffic. In 1896 the Joint 
Traffic Association drew up a new agreement whereby ex- 
lake grain moving to Baltimore or Philadelphia paid one 
cent a bushel less than that passing to New York. To en- 
force agreements, the railroads organized the Buffalo Grain 
Pool.'* A representative of the pool served as joint agent for 
all the lines on the New York Produce Exchange when con- 
tracts were signed for wheat, corn, rye, barley, and flaxseed. 
For a time the pool secured a rate one or two cents higher 
than that which the companies had previously received. 
Although New York was able to keep a good share of the 
ex-lake traffic, the exporters on Manhattan were not satis- 
fied. A disastrous rate war in 1904 led commercial organ- 
izations in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
to petition the Interstate Commerce Commission to ex- 
amine the whole subject of differential rates including those 
on ex-lake grain. The federal agency upheld the differen- 
tials on ex-lake grain on the ground that practically all the 
grain would flow to Manhattan if the rate to New York 
were as low as those to the other cities. Openly they asserted 
that the aim of the differential “is to distribute this com- 
petitive traffic between the various ports.” *° To accomplish 
this purpose the differential was necessary to nullify some of 
the advantages of the cheaper ocean rates which New York 
enjoyed. Once again New York interests protested against 
this basic assumption of equality among the various ports. 

The development of export-import rates for through 
trafic between inland points and European markets was 
also a threat to New York’s hold on the western trade.” 
Before the Civil War all freight passed into the hands of 
buyers at the terminals. But the Grand Trunk railroad 
which controlled a steampship line began the practice of 
offering joint bills of lading to Liverpool. After the Civil 
War the practice spread to Baltimore and Philadelphia 
where the railroads made arrangements with the steamship 
lines serving their ports. But steamship companies serving 
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New York flatly refused in 1876 to quote through rates from 
New York. They insisted that the railroads lighter goods to 
the sides of the ships and refused to tie up at the wharves of 
the railroads in New Jersey. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in one of its first 
decisions held that rebates on goods exported from Boston 
were valid since the purpose was to equalize the through 
rates via Boston with those via New York.*? During the 
course of the investigation the Commission unearthed evi- 
dence that published rates had not been maintained for 
more than 30 days since 1877. Rebates, drawbacks, under- 
billing, and underweighing had been freely granted on all 
kinds of traffic but especially upon exports using through 
bills of lading. Such practices obviously discriminated against 
the persons, firms, companies, and houses in New York which 
were unable to extend through bills of lading. 

The custom of granting import rates which spread after 
1883 was equally disturbing to the ‘grocers’ and jobbers of 
Manhattan. Before the Civil War storekeepers from the 
interior journeyed to New York and sometimes to Boston 
in order to buy textiles, wet goods, iron and steel products, 
and other goods. After the war the laying of the Atlantic 
cable (1866), the wider use of the telegraph, and the activi- 
ties of-eommercial travelers threatened the early pattern of 
marketing goods. Jobbers in Rochester, Cleveland, Chicago, 
and St. Louis could buy imports in New York for the same 
prices as New York firms or could arrange for through ship- 
ments from foreign sources through other ports at low im- 
port rates. Railroads serving the South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports were desperately eager to secure inland-bound freight 
and often quoted ridiculously low rates. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruled at first that different rates on 
foreign and domestic merchandise amounted to unjust 
preference.2* The Texas and Pacific railroad carried the 
issue to the Supreme Court which in 1896 upheld the right 
of a railroad to accept less on through traffic than on local _ 
shipments. The effect of this decision was to give the rail- 
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roads carte blanche to grant openly what they had previously 
granted secretly. 

The drive of the railroads serving the Gulf ports at the 
turn of the century to secure import traffic threatened to 
overturn the precariously-balanced rate structure and to dis- 
locate long established arrangements between inland mer- 
chants and their suppliers in New York. The import houses 
on Manhattan complained that low through rates via the 
Gulf ports enabled Chicago and other centers to sell goods 
within 50 miles of New York. In 1903 the western and south- 
western lines approached the trunk lines to work out a com- 
promise. After protracted negotiations two arbitrators de- 
cided in 1907 to permit differentials below the New York- 
Chicago rate. 


Classes ] : §F 4 
Cents per cwt. 18 18 12 8 


5 6 
8 624 


These differentials were to apply to imports destined for 
points roughly fixed as west of the western terminals of the 
Trunk Lines. 

In the twentieth century exports of American foodstuffs 
entered into a phase of secular decline which was only in- 
terrupted by the unusual requirements caused by the out- 
break of war in 1914. Whereas in 1900 wheat exports con- 
stituted 43.1% of the total farm income from wheat, ten 
years later they had fallen to 13.4%.*° During the same 
period live cattle and beef products registered a decline from 
16.4% to 4.7%. The reasons for this rather abrupt fall in- 
volve numerous factors such as the growth of the home mar- 
ket, the opening of fresh regions in Canada, Australia, and 
Argentina, and the slackening in the rate of growth of 
European demand. The output of the American West was 
no longer to be such an upsetting factor in the world econ- 
omy and no longer as glittering a prize for seaboard cities. 

Certain merchantile groups in New York City suffered 
direct losses as a result of the drying up of the export trade 
in foodstuffs. To add to their discomfiture Baltimore, Bos- 
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ton, the Gulf ports, and Montreal seized an increasing share 
of the grain trade that remained. After 1895 Boston gradu- 
ally elbowed Baltimore aside as the main competitor among 
the North Atlantic ports and by 1904 had outstripped New 
York itself as a wheat exporter. Farther north Montreal be- 
came a major rival. In 1910 the Canadian port shipped out 
three times as many bushels as New York attracting to its 
wharves not only the grain from the booming prairie pro- 
vinces but also from the northern plains of the United 
States.?° 

These trends caused (so) much alarm. In 1898 the legisla- 
ture authorized a special committee headed by Mayor Shieran 
of Brooklyn to investigate the reasons why New York port was 
declining. Shortly thereafter Governor Roosevelt appointed 
a Committee on Canals which also looked into this ques- 
tion. Both committees endorsed the proposals of such pri- 
vate organizations as the New York Produce Exchange for 
a revitalized canal as the only effective way to guarantee New 
York’s control over the export and import trade.*? Their 
findings were widely publicized by the champions of inland 
waterways who put on a whirlwind campaign for a Barge 
Canal. In 1903 the people of New York State approved the 
appropriation of $101,000,000 for the construction of the 
Barge Canal. 

“rhe New York Produce Exchange kept hammering away 
at the differential but the Interstate Commerce Commission 
upheld the agreement on every occasion on the ground that 
competition among the various ports should be equalized.** 
In 1898 and again in 1905 the commission justified the con- 
cessions in rail rates to Baltimore and Philadelphia because 
merchants in those ports had to pay higher ocean charges 
than at New York. 

Despite the pessimism so widespread in certain circles the 
great seaport actually increased its relative share of the na- 
tion’s foreign commerce between 1900 and 1910. True, the 
cargo trade in grain exports fell off sharply, but the freight 
generated by the march of industrialization, the growth of 
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cities, and the rising standard of living more than compen- 
sated New York for its losses in the traditional trade in west- 
ern foodstuffs. And this trade was not entirely lost. New York 
continued to supply goods for cities, towns, and villages of 
the prairies and plains which after 1900 experienced more 
prosperity as a result of rising prices, a more diversified 
agriculture, and a better home market. 

What was the secret of New York’s success in controlling 
the bulk of our foreign commerce in spite of railroad dis- 
crimination and vigorous competition? An adequate answer 
would require an intensive analysis of literally scores of fac- 
tors which lie beyond the confines of this paper. In general, 
business men found shipping costs lower and facilities more 
adequate. No other port could boast the large number of 
sailings to such a large number of foreign ports. ‘The most 
modern, largest, and fastest steamships operated from New 
York harbor. The lucrative passenger trade passed by the 
Statue of Liberty. The concentration of imports at New 
York gave exporters first call on the return cargo space fre- 
quently at distress rates. Tramp steamers always found it 
easier to pick up a miscellaneous cargo at New York than 
elsewhere. Although full cargo rates from New York were 
usually the same as from the other North Atlantic ports, 
berth rates often were distinctly lower. In 1898 the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission estimated that berth rates alone 
gave New York an advantage of one and one half to two cents 
per hundred weight over Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

The financial advantages offered to businessmen were like- 
wise important. Money rates and credit terms were nor- 
mally more favorable as were insurance rates. The offices of 
foreign shipping lines and export houses were ordinarily 
located in Manhattan. Correspondingly New York became 
the headquarters for our great national corporations whicn 
preferred to keep close watch over their growing export busi- 
ness and their increased imports of raw materials. 

New York labored under special disadvantages which off- 
set some of the foregoing benefits. Labor costs were generally 
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higher and congestion often clogged the streets leading to 
the piers. Most freight was lightered, an added expense which 
the railroads had assumed. Of course, the lighterage system 
had some merits. It permitted the loading of “through”’ traf- 
fic overside while local freight was handled from the pier. 
The system was flexible allowing cars to be released prompt- 
ly upon arrival and thus saving per diem. The rivers sur- 
rounding Manhattan Island performed the function of a belt 
line. 

The export of western foodstuffs and the import of goods 
for the people living in the upper Mississippi Valley were 
major factors in New York’s commercial primacy through- 
out the last half of the nineteenth century. Although the 
former trade tended to wither away after 1900, the latter 
continued to flourish. The maturing of the American econ- 
omy actually benefitted New York City since finished and 
semi-finished goods could afford to carry higher handling 
charges and required the multiple services in shipping and 
finance which New York alone could offer. 
~ Can New York port adjust itself to the transportation 
revolution of today? The shift of freight to trucks and to 
planes and the transfer of passenger travel to bus, airplane, 
and automobile have created new problems for all our ports. 
The business men of New York have been warning the pub- 
lic that rival mercantile groups are undercutting their city.”° 
Will New York be able to replace its antiquated piers, dis- 
cipline its unruly labor, and end the congestion which once 
again threatens its century-old supremacy? 
~ It is a pleasure to acknowledge the aid of the Social Science Research 
Council in collecting much of the material for this article. 

1In 1851 New York’s share of the trade passing to and from the interior 
to tidewater exceeded that of New Orleans. Israel D. Andrews, Report . 
on the Trade and Commerce of the British North American Colonies, and 


upon the Trade of the Great Lakes and Rivers, 32nd Cong. Ist Sess. Ex. Doc. 
No. 136 (Washington, 1853), p. 897. 


Goods arriving at seaboard Tons Value 

1. New York Route 2,205,258 $ 65,132,858 
New York Canals 1,977,151 $ 53,727,508 
New York railroads 228,107 11,405,350 

2. Mississippi Route 1,292,670 108,051,708 
Goods leaving tidewater for interior 
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1. New York Route 557,073 tons $125,295,899 
New York Canals 467,961 80,739,899 
New York railroads 89,112 44,556,000 

2. Mississippi Route ---- 38,874,782 


2 Robert A. C. Smith, Chairman of New York State Commission to In- 
vestigate Port Conditions and Pier Extensions in New York Harbor, Com- 
merce and Other Business of the Waterways of the State of New York, 
Their Relations to the Port of New York and the Ports of the World 
(New York, 1914), p. 9. 

3 Robert Greenhalgh Albion, The Rise of New York Port 1815-1860 (New 
York, 1939). 

4 The following table shows the expansion of grain production caused by 


the application of horse-drawn machinery to the fertile lands of the trans- 
Mississippi West. 


Wheat exports to the nearest 


million bushels Percent of crop exported 
1869 54,000,000 21 
1879 180,000,000 36 
1889 109,000,000 25 
1891 226,000,000 89 
1899 186,000,000 29 
1909 87,000,000 12.5 


These statistics are found in U. S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook, 
1923, p. 602. 


5 For details of the long struggle between canal and railroad, see David 
Maldwyn Ellis, “Rivalry Between the New York Central and the Erie Canal,” 
New York History, XXIX (July, 1948), pp. 268-300. 

6 New York Assembly Documents, No. 87 (1866), p. 36. 

7 William Z. Ripley, Railroads: Rates and Regulations, (New York, 1912), 
p- 20. A good account of differential rates is found in R. W. Harbeson, 
“The North Atlantic Port Differentials,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
XLVI (August, 1932), pp. 644-670. See also “In the Matter of Differential 
Freight Rates to and From North Atlantic Ports,” 11 Interstate Commerce 
Commission 13 (1905). An excellent source for the rate wars of the middle 
1870's is Joseph Nimmo, Jr., First Annual Report on the Internal Commerce 
of the United States. Being Part Second of the Annual Report of the Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistics on the Commerce and Navigation of the United 
States, for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1876. Nimmo’s reports in subse- 
quent years are also very valuable. 

8 Recently the Supreme Court has refused ‘to review the decision of a 
Federal Court in Boston which permitted railroads serving New England and 
New York to reduce their rates on grain shipments. This failure to act 
may imperil the differential principle. New York Times, December 5, 1951. 

9 Albert Fink, Are the New York Railroads Discriminating Against the 
Commerce of this City? (New York, 1878) . 

10 This argument cut both ways. New York’s partisans insisted that since 
the port had higher terminal costs that equalization of rates was necessary, 
New York is the only major port which found it necessary to lighter freight 
from the Jersey terminals where most of the eastbound traffic comes to rest. 
To meet the competition of the canal barges, the railroads from the beginning 
had to bring the grain to the ships side. Tug boats towed the barges from 
the Jersey elevators to the ships where a floating elevator transferred the 
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grain into the hold. The carriers absorbed the cost of lighterage which 
amounted to approximately two cents a bushel on grain. The special re- 
port of the Hepburn committee estimated that lighterage costs amounted 
to 3 cents per 100 pounds. State of New York. 1879. Proceedings of the 
Special Committee on Railroads, Appointed under a Resolution of the As- 
sembly to Investigate Alleged Abuses in the Management of Railroads Char- 
tered by the State of New York (Hepburn Committee) , V. pp. 22 ff. 

11 Since this paper was delivered, the author has read the important dis- 
sertation of Lee Edward Benson which covers in detail the activities of New 
York merchants and upstate farmers in bringing pressure upon the rail- 
roads of this state. Lee Edward Benson, New York Merchants and Farmers 
in the Communication Revolution 1873-1887 (Ph.D. Thesis, Cornell Uni- 
versity Library, Ithaca, 1952). 

12 Albert Fink, Report upon the Adjustment of Railroad Transportation 
Rates to the Seaboard, (New York, 1882). 

13 Fink estimated that during the season of canal navigation New York 
had the advantage in rates of 1.12 cents per hundred pounds over Phila- 
delphia and 1.47 cents over Baltimore. In 1880 the canal brought in 69,000,- 
000 bushels of grain or 40% of New York’s receipts. Ibid. 

14 See contract in the Annual Report of the Board of New York Railroad 
Commissioners for 1885, 1, pp. 457-464. 

15 Commercial and Financial Chronicle, XXXXV_ (Nov. 1887), p. 690. 

16 Railroad Gazette, XXVII (May 10, 1895), p. 298. 

17 Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1901, p. 16. 

18 Report of the Committee on the Canals of New York State, New York 
Assembly Documents, No. 79 (1900) , p. 174. 

19 Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 1900, pp. 
21-23. 

20 11 Interstate Commerce Commission 13 (1905). 

21 Roland Laird Kramer, The History of Export and Import Railroad 
Rates and Their Effect Upon the Foreign Trade of the United States 
(Philadelphia, 1923). 

227 1.C.C. 25 (1887). 

233 1.C.C. 417 (1891). 

24 Cited in Kramer, op. cit., p. 59. 

25 Frederick Strauss, ‘““The Composition of Gross Farm Income since the 
Civil War,” “Bulletin No. 78 (New York: April 28, 1940), p. 19. See also 
William Trimble, “Historical Aspects of the Surplus Food Production of the 
United States, 1862-1902,” American Historical Association, Report, 1918, p. 
227. 

26 20 1.C.C. 514 (1911). 

27 Report of the New York Commerce Commission, pp. 76, 83; New York 
Assembly Documents, No. 79 (1900) . 

28 The principle rulings are: 1 J.C.C. 25 (1887); 7 I.C.C. 612 (1898); 
11 7.€.C. 13 (1905) ; 24 7.€.C. 55 (1912); 159 7.C.C. 691 (1929). 

29 See articles in New York Times, April 21, 22, 23, 24, 1947. 








SILAS WRIGHT—FROM VERMONT BOY TO 
GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


ALBERT B. COREY * 


FIRST learned about ‘Silas Wright one day in the fall of 

1927 when I was walking down a street in Canton, New 

York, and saw a large obelisk in a graveyard. It marked 
Silas Wright’s grave. An iron marker nearby told of his ser- 
vice to the state and nation. I discovered shortly thereafter 
that I was living in his farm house. About the same time I 
learned, too, of the house he built (on Main Street in the 
village) which to this day is called “Silas Wright’s home,” 
altered somewhat in 1894 but still retaining much of its 
original character. Then I found some time later a photo- 
graph of the monument at Weybridge, Vermont, erected to 
his memory with the simple inscription SILAS WRIGHT. 
While going through some correspondence in the Depart- 
ment of State and in the Library of Congress, I ran across a 
number of his letters. The script was always clear and uni- 
form. I came to the conclusion from the character and the 
content of the letters that he was one of the most even tem- 
pered men, one of the kindest and one of the most judicious 
I had ever learned about. This impression lingers with me 
still. 

I am not going to argue here the case of heredity against 
environment to explain why Wright emerged from obscure 
surroundings to a position of great importance in the nation. 
Many others have done the same thing. Suffice it to say that 
he was born near Amherst, Massachusetts, a fact concerning 
which Massachusetts has never become very excited. Before 
he was a year old his father moved to Weybridge, Vermont, 

* This paper by Dr. Corey, Historian of the State of New York, and the 
paper immediately following it, by Judge Brewster, were both given at the 
meeting of the Champlain Valley Historians, jointly sponsored by the New 


York State Historical Association and the Vermont Historical Society, at 
Plattsburg, August 14 of this year. 
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where Silas grew up. The elder Wright, a shoemaker, be- 
came a solid citizen in his adopted community, and was 
repeatedly elected to the state legislature. 

Silas’ younger days were spent on the family farm. This 
fact had a profound effect upon his thinking and action in 
political life. His interest remained centered in agriculture 
and he remained a farmer at heart throughout his life. When- 
ever possible he returned to his farm in Canton to work it 
with his own hands, and after retiring from the stress of 
political life chose again to carry on regular farming opera- 
tions. He was graduated from Middlebury College in 1815, 
and his legal training was completed three years later in 
Washington County, New York. 

During the summer of 1819 he decided, as a cure for ill 
health contracted by overwork, that he would take a trip 
through northern New York, following the advancing line 
of settlement by Vermonters. He came to Canton, a small 
but rapidly growing village in St. Lawrence County then 
only seventeen years old. Here he found Medad Moody, an 
emigrant friend of his father from Weybridge, who urged 
him to remain in Canton and offered to build him a small 
house. Silas accepted the invitation, received the present of 
a two-room house, and after fourteen years, which seems like 
a pretty long courtship, married Moody’s daughter, Clarissa. 
For a man whose biographers have suggested that he was 
immediately attracted to the then fifteen year old Clarissa, 
and that she was one of the compelling forces which en- 
couraged him to choose Canton as a home, I think that a 
fourteen-year courtship is stretching the idea of immediate 
infatuation a good deal. It is quite obvious, however, that 
Silas and Clarissa during the nineteen years of their married 
life were deeply and affectionately attached to each other. 

Silas Wright’s excellent legal education placed him in the 
fortunate position of a coming lawyer in the frontier com- 
munity at Canton, which was rapidly expanding, where land 
titles changed frequently and where the pioneer spirit of 
restlessness resulted in a great deal of litigation over many 
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minor matters. Silas soon gained for himself a reputation 
not merely as a lawyer but as an arbitrator of differences 
who succeeded more often than not in getting difficulties 
settled out of court. Within less than two years, he had been 
made Surrogate of St. Lawrence County. Within the next 
two years he had been appointed Justice of the Peace, Post- 
master, Commissioner of Deeds, Inspector of Highways, In- 
spector of Public Schools and Town Clerk. The evidence is 
clear that he never once sought any of these public offices, 
nor is there any proof that he ever used the influence of his 
powerful friends to secure any office at any time. 

By contrast it can be said of him that he grew in the public 
esteem because of solid qualities of good judgment and rea- 
sonableness and that these very qualities made his appoint- 
ment to public office desirable. Furthermore, Wright was 
first launched upon his public career by Roger Skinner, in 
whose office he had studied law and who was a member of 
the powerful Council of Appointment which at that time 
ratified appointments to public office in the State of New 
York. Besides, Wright fortunately was available for appoint- 
ment or for election at times when there were openings. One 
of the best exemples of this was his election as State Senator 
in 1823 when he was hardly twenty-seven years old. 

It was the custom at that time for the party caucus to de- 
termine the county in each senatorial district which should 
name the candidate. In 1823 the choice among the eight 
counties in the Fourth District fell to St. Lawrence county, 
and Wright was nominated. At election time Wright’s op- 
ponent carried the southern section of the district, composed 
of Washington, Saratoga, and Montgomery counties, by 1200 
votes. Wright’s majority in Warren, Essex, Franklin, and 
Clinton counties was not sufficient to overcome this lead. But 
St. Lawrence county won the day for him in one of those 
upheavals that occur so rarely that it seems impossible they 
could occur at all. Of the 1439 votes cast in St. Lawrence 
County, Wright received 1419 and his opponent 20. Canton 
voted 199 to 1 in his favor. Some of his friends insisted that 
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Wright cast that one vote for his opponent. Thereafter St. 
Lawrence county gave him a majority at every election. 

We may well ask what Wright stood for in politics. To 
begin with, we can say of him that he was a machine poli- 
tician, and that he was also a hard-headed, honest, practical 
politician. Wright joined the Bucktails, a factional group of 
Jeffersonian Democrats led by Martin Van Buren. They 
were opposed to DeWitt Clinton and his policies toward 
canals and banks. They became identified with the Albany 
Regency, a small group of able men who guided New York 
State politics for a decade in the 1820’s and 30's. The Buck- 
tails believed in what they called “democracy.” They had 
the support of the small farmers and frontiersmen whose in- 
stincts they trusted and whose interests they were willing to 
forward. To these policies Wright was fully committed, but 
he always insisted that he must remain independent of 
specific pledges and promises as a legislator and that if elect- 
ed to public office he must choose the side he would take 
on any particular issue on the basis of his personal judg- 
ment and not on the basis of any commitments. He was a 
firm believer in the democratic process. Yet he regarded 
democracy as at its best when leadership was firmly estab- 
lished in a small coterie of men elected to public office who 
were close friends and who were dedicated to the principles 
of freedom. He relied upon the many to elect and the few 
to govern. As a party man he believed in the spoils system. 
What is more natural, he insisted than that a man should 
know what his friends are capable of doing, and that he 
should place them in public office. The spoils system, how- 
ever, in his judgment should not include appointment of 
judges. The judiciary, he believed, should be elected. 

With this as his political background we may look at the 
public policies for which he stood. Three or four are excep- 
tionally important because they represent the basic and fun- 
damental issues which separated political parties during the 
early and mid-nineteenth century. First of these was the 
controversy between hard money men and paper money 
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men into which was thrown the question of rechartering 
the United States Bank. Nicholas Biddle and his friends 
fought for renewal of the charter. Andrew Jackson and his 
followers opposed it. The real issue was whether the govern- 
ment’s fiscal policy should depend for its strength upon the 
control exercised by the bank over issuing paper currency 
or whether the government by controlling the issue of 
specie currency could pursue a policy of deflation at a time 
when speculation was booming. It must be remembered that 
occupation of the West increased rapidly in the 1830's. 
Speculation in public lands soared and this led to a demand 
for ready money which was supplied in the form of paper 
money by the banks, many of them “wildcat” banks, which 
sprang up all over the country. To the Jacksonians, and 
Wright was one of them, this inflationary tendency could be 
stopped in only one way. The United States Bank must not 
be allowed to continue in operation. As the depository for 
United States government funds the Bank stimulated the 
inflationary process by distributing paper money whose 
backing was the public money which it held on deposit. Curb 
the bank, prevent it from issuing paper money, require pay- 
ments in specie and a sound monetary and economic system 
would be the result. Wright held to this position continu- 
ously throughout his career in state and national politics. 
He was a sound money man. He was not opposed to specu- 
lation. He was opposed to a man or a government losing his 
or its solvency with a paper currency which led to inflation 
or inflationary tendencies. 

One can understand why Wright and his associates ob- 
jected to rapid expansion of canal building, particularly of 
feeder canals to the Erie system, if that should mean a rapid 
increase in investment and consequently of speculation. 
The Democrats were not opposed to canals, they were simply 
opposed to expansion which would adversely affect tie econ- 
omy of the state and the nation. As Comptroller of New York 
from 1828-1832, Wright held a tight rein on fiscal policy 
and carried into effect the principles of the Canal Report, 
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outlining the above principles, which he wrote in 1827. In 
Congress he continued to object to the rapid expansion of 
the canal system but oddly enough was in favor of federal 
assistance for the development of harbors as necessary for 
the expanding economy of the country. Undoubtedly, he had 
New York harbor in mind. 

Wright's position with respect to a protective tariff shows 
that he was capable of adjusting his attitude in terms of the 
changing needs of society, or, at least, that he was willing 
to re-study the evidence from time to time. In his first year 
in Congress in 1828, he voted for the high rates of the 
“tariff of abominations.” He believed that agricultural in- 
terests of the United States and particularly of New York 
State required protection, quite as much as the manufactur- 
ing interests; and this despite the fact that the manufacturers 
objected to high tariffs on basic agricultural products, nota- 
bly wool, because high duties would increase the cost of 
woolen goods which would have to compete with lower 
priced imports. By 1832 he had begun to change his mind 
somewhat and by 1842, at the end of eight years in the Unit- 
ed States Senate, he had changed his mind completely. He 
believed in tariff for revenue purposes only, although he 
was willing to agree only to such tariff schedules as would 
give the protection that was actually needed, providing they 
did not reduce the revenue which the tariff should produce. 
Wright's attitude toward the tariff presents an interesting 
picture. In his earlier days he had had a distinctly provincial 
out-look. To him the state and the needs of its people were 
far more important than the nation. But as the years wore 
on, and by 1842, he came to the conclusion that any change 
that was good for the nation, would be good for the state. 
In this sense he became a statesman of national proportions. 

For one who held so many public offices, both appointive 
and elective, Wright was an extraordinarily self-effacing 
man. This was particularly true as he rose to prominence 
in national life. In 1844 he refused a seat on the Supreme 
Court bench, wisely I suspect, on the ground that a country 
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lawyer who had not been able to ply his profession regularly 
for twenty years did not have the qualifications. In 1844 he 
deliberately refused the Democratic vice-presidential nom- 
ination tendered him by the convention. He had already 
refused to be considered for the nomination for President. 
As a firm adherent of Van Buren, he believed such a ges- 
ture would be misunderstood and that, in any case, he was 
not fitted for the position. He tried his best to refuse the 
Democratic nomination for governor in New York in 1844 
but was finally persuaded for party reasons to accept. 

By 1844, it would seem Wright had ceased to play politics 
in the usual sense of the word and had become a man of 
principles. His most recent biographer insists that Wright 
thereby became a very bad politician and was largely re- 
sponsible for the break-up of the Democratic party in New 
York State. So far as the Texas issue is concerned Wright 

4 urged Van Buren to oppose the annexation on the ground 

that it would add potential slave territory to the United 
States. His opposition to the annexation of Texas served to 
prevent his nomination for the presidency. This threw the 
nomination to James K. Polk, who was a strong annexation- 
ist. Whether or not Wright, or Van Buren, could have stem- 
med the movement for the annexation of Texas had either 
of them been elected to the Presidency is a matter of grave 
doubt. At any rate, Van Buren did lose the presidency be- 
cause of his opposition to the annexation of Texas and 
Wright backed him up throughout and refused to be con- 
' sidered for the nomination himself. 

As governor, between 1844 and 1846, Wright pursued 
three policies for none of which has he been remembered 
as an outstanding executive and all of which in the end cost 
him re-election in 1846. It will be remembered that Wright 
issued in 1827 an official report on canals in which he in- 
sisted that their building should be geared to the ability of 
the people to pay for them and to the economic return 
which could be expected from their successful operation. 
These principles were later written into the Stop and Tax 
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Law of 1842, the purposes of which were to pay off the pub- 
lic debt and to place a limit upon the building of canals and 
roads. As governor, Wright adhered to these principles and 
ran into opposition from the banking and expansionist in- 
terests in the state. 

When Wright became governor in 1845 the Anti-rent War 
was still being bitterly fought by the Van Rensselaer ten- 
ants, who refused to pay rent for the lands which they held 
under long term or perpetual leases. Not only did they re- 
fuse to pay their rents, they demanded that they be allowed 
to own the land they tilled. Dressed in calico, their faces 
hidden, and blowing tin horns to warn of the approach of 
the sheriffs, the farmers of Albany, Rensselaer, and Delaware 
counties, in particular, fought the sheriffs’ men, and killed 
one of them. They appealed to Wright for help, and he 
refused. He insisted law must prevail, that the tenants must 
pay their rents and only after that would he give attention 
to changing the law. He was wholly in sympathy with remov- 
ing the feudal conditions of tenure. He was a strong believer 
in freedom of the farmer to own his own land. But he be- 
lieved in upholding the law first. 

The third problem that Wright faced as governor was 
whether or not to remove some of his opponents from office 
and to appoint his friends in their places, the better to build 
up a machine with which to perpetuate him and his party 
in office. Wright had always been a believer in the spoils 
system. Whether it was because he was not happy in the 
office of governor or that he did not wish to run again, or 
because he was not well, Wright deliberately refused to take 
any measures which would have insured the political back- 
ing which he needed to win re-election in 1846. The conse- 
quence was that he lost the election by a substantial margin. 

The only conclusion that I can reach is that in later life, 
Silas Wright remained a loyal party man but was not an 
effective. party leader. When it came to the crucial test of 
building party fences as governor he failed to meet it. He 
did not have the interest or the ambition to control his 
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party to continue himself or his party in power. It seems 
logical to suggest, that where he failed as governor he might 
well have failed in the larger sphere of the presidency for 
which his political friends and opponents alike believed 
that he would certainly be nominated by his party in 1848. 
He died in 1847 at the age of fifty-two. 

Silas Wright presents a challenge to the historian who 
must explain what the lesser as well the greater figures in 
history have accomplished. Wright’s contemporaries believed 
he was a very great man, and expected posterity would agree 
with them. He was a good neighbor, he was judicious, hon- 
est, and a man of principle. Yet he lacked the characteristics 
which made national figures of Jackson, Webster, and Clay. 
He gave unflinching support to many causes but he never 
became the emblazoned champion of any. He did not and 
could not rally the people to support great issues. His chief 
claim to fame and to grateful remembrance by his fellow 
men was his complete devotion to the public service. In the 
very last speech he wrote, but did not deliver because death 
overtook him, he made it clear that he was opposed to every 
form of exploitation of the American people, whether it be 
financial, commercial, or political. He stood for equality of 
opportunity and equality of treatment in all walks of life 
and in all aspects of the American economy. This was his 
great service to the cause of democracy in America. 











JOHN BROWN OF NORTH ELBA 


O. BYRON BREWSTER* 


any of the several John Browns of Great Britain, 

about some of whom much has been written, nor 
the John Brown of Providence, Rhode Island, Yankee mer- 
chant prince of Revolutionary war fame whose name is still 
writ large on Adirondack maps, but of another, he who has 
been variously referred to as Old Osawatomie Brown, John 
Brown of Kansas, John Brown of Harper’s Ferry, God's 
Angry Man, Crazy Old Brown, Fanatic, Lunatic, Border 
Ruffian, Hero, Martyr, Saint. I have been asked to speak of 
him under a new sobriquet, namely, John Brown of North 
Elba. In ordering what I might properly say here I have 
found that what had at first seemed a simple and easy task 
was fraught with much difficulty. 

I gather that a reason I was asked here was because I was 
born and lived to majority in North Elba; that two of my 
great-grandfathers, a grandfather and my father were early 
residents of the infant town, when it was set off from the 
town of Keene in 1849, and knew John Brown during his 
brief stays there, and that my father’s eldest sister, who mar- 
ried his youngest son, Oliver, was one of three young women 
of the place who were made widows by the Harper’s Ferry 
Raid. 

A turning over of memory and a search through family 
historical material and of town and county records and of 
such other material as the 1891 reprint by F. B. Sanborn of 
the many letters of John Brown has been quite unproductive 
of matter germane to this reference to the noted and notori- 
ous abolitionist as John Brown of North Elba. Moreover, 


M: assignment here is to speak of a John Brown—not 


* Judge Brewster, whose home is at Elizabethtown, is Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Third District, State of New York. 
Like the preceding article by Dr. Corey, this paper, too, was read at the 
meeting of the Champlain Valley Historians, Plattsburg, August 14, 1952. 
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it is most difficult to speak of this celebrated and contro- 
versial character and confine one’s remarks to the locale of 
what, in his day, was doubtless one of the most remote, in- 
accessible and sparsely settled towns in the then vast real 
wilderness area of the Adirondacks, a place where he, per- 
sonally, only sojourned—albeit, a place he is known to have 
loved deeply—the place from whence he went out to battle 
on behalf of the freesoilers in Kansas—the place from which 
he took his final departure to Harper’s Ferry with three of 
his sons and two brothers of a son-in-law—the place he finally 
located for his permanent home, and which he personally 
chose for his final resting place—the place where his body was 
buried on December 8, 1859. However, John Brown’s inter- 
mittent presences in North Elba were so inextricably con- 
nected with his restless anti-slavery activities and business 
difficulties in the mid-west and in New England, that in 
speaking of him as “of North Elba” we can but be drawn to 
his roving career and intermindable wanderings from New 
England to the central West and as far West as Kansas. 

For the sake of clarity a little biographical data should, 
perhaps, here be stated. John Brown was twice married and 
was the father of twenty children by the two wives, eleven of 
whom lived to maturity. His first wife, Diantha Lusk, who 
died in 1832, was on her mother’s side, (Mary Adams), a 
descendant of the ancestors of John Adams, the second 
President of the United States. Of the seven children of that 
marriage, five lived to maturity, four sons, John, Jr., Jason, 
Owen, Frederick; and one daughter, Ruth. By his second 
marriage to Mary Anne Day, a native of Whitehall, he had 
thirteen children, six of whom lived to maturity, and it was 
this family, his wife then an invalid, together with his eldest 
daughter, Ruth of the first marriage, which he moved to 
North Elba in 1849 in connection with his arrangement with 
Gerrit Smith to assist in the latter’s quixotic plan of there 
establishing a colony of negroes, both freed and runaway 
slaves, the beginnings of which had already been attempted. 
Brown moved to North Elba from Springfield, Massachu- 
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setts, which had for a short time been his headquarters in 
conjunction with his dealings in the raw wool business of 4 
his partnership of Perkins and Brown in Ohio, and which 
at that time had undergone a disastrous failure. From the 
time of this failure to his death John Brown’s efforts seem 
to have been wholly directed to battling two things, poverty 
resultant from his business failure, and the institution of 
human slavery, which he had loathed with a divine hatred 
since his early youth. Against the one he fought defensively 
and in the other aggressively—but against both vigorously 
and with unbounded courage, even though at times, un- 
wisely. 

His first settlement in North Elba was not on the pres- 
ently known John Brown’s Farm, where he was buried. Not 
until he was about to move back to Ohio in the spring of 
1851, did he contract for the purchase of that location. 
His original location was on the so-called “Cone Flanders 
Place,” a short distance from the entrance to the present ' 
Lake Placid Country Club Golf Links and at the northerly 1 
bounds of a section of the town once, and still among very 
old residents known as “Freedman’s Home,” or, colloquially, 
as “Freemans Home.” The place is still faintly marked by 
some small remains of the cellar of the house where Brown 
lived, the house having been torn down only a few years ago. 

Pictures of it are extant. The approximately two years he 

lived there was his only protracted stay in the town. He was 
fond of and experienced with live stock—sheep and cattle. It 1 4 
was to that place, when Brown moved there, that his sons i 
drove a small herd of red devon cattle from Massachusetts 

and which he exhibited at the Essex County Fair in 1850— 

an incident often mentioned in the many writings of him. 

Although proficient and trained in the hard lot and art of ya 
pioneering, the utter futility of Gerrit Smith’s beneficient ) 
plan and the harassing wind-up of the affairs of the firm of : 
Perkins and Brown moved Brown back to Akron, Ohio, in 
1851. There is, however, abundant evidence that he intended 
to return. The year before he moved away, his daughter 
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Ruth married one of the numerous Thompson boys, Henry, 
one of 23 children of a family which had earlier moved into 
North Elba from New Hampshire. As a kinsman by affinity 
not only to Oliver Brown but also to one of the Thompson 
boys, I have known something of the latter and that many 
of them and their descendents were adept in carpentry. Two 
of them have succeeded their father and his cousin as boss 
carpenter at the Lake Placid Club, to which such service has 
been rendered by a member of that family continuously for 
a half century. After Brown bargained for what is now 
known as the John Brown Farm, it was during his absence 
in Ohio that his son-in-law, Henry Thompson, a carpenter 
of course, erected the ancient dwelling house which is still 
there. John Brown had first planned it to be built as a log 
house but readily yielded to his carpenter son-in-law’s judg- 
ment and more ample means for the provision of a better 
2. one. On April 6, 1853, he wrote to his daughter and her 
husband from Akron, Ohio, 


* * * If I was sure of going back next spring I should 
want to get some logs peeled for a house, as I expect to 
be quite satisfied with a log house for the rest of my 
days. * * * 


And on June 30, following, as follows: 


Your welcome letters were received last night. In re- 
gard to a house, I did not prefer a log one, only in view 
of the expense; and I would wish Henry to act accord- 
ing to his own best judgement in regard to it. If he 
builds a better house than I can pay for, we must so 
divide the land as to have him keep it. I would like to 
have a house to go into next spring, if it can be 

brought about comfortably. I ought to have expressed 
‘ it more distinctly in better season, but forgot to do so. 


Brown returned his dependent family, then increased by 
the birth of his youngest daughter, Ellen, in Akron in 1854, 
to the new location in North Elba in the spring of 1855. 
Establishing them there as for their permanent home, he 
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shortly took off with two of his sons, including his youngest 
son Oliver, then seventeen, to join his elder sons and assist 
them in blood-stained Kansas. From thence he returned to 
his family in North Elba in 1857, bringing with him then, 
or shortly after, the tombstone of his Revolutionary War 
soldier grandfather, Captain John Brown, from Canton, 
Connecticut. On this he inscribed the death of his son Fred- 
erick in Kansas, as having been ‘murdered for his adher- 
ence to the cause of freedom.” Brown placed the stone on the 
spot where he desired his own grave to be, near the familiar 
large boulder close to the dwelling. From that time on North 
Elba saw him but infrequently, until he came and left upon 
his final and tragic mission, to end at Harper’s Ferry and - 
Charleston in the commonwealth of the Mother of Presi- 


dents. 
The details of the affair at Harper’s Ferry, which has been 
termed the “grandest conspiracy that ever failed’ and its - 


preparations, have no place here in speaking of John Brown 
as of North Elba. Neither have the details of the devoted 
widow’s painful journey to Virginia to receive the body of 
her hero and her tedious return with it, and its burial at the 
place he had chosen. Suffice it to say that on the journey 
homeward no untoward incident occurred, save at Philadel- 
phia, where by intervention of the Mayor a threatened hos- 
tile demonstration was avoided. From thence, during stop- 
overs in New York City and enroute to Vergennes, Vermont, 
not only was there no unpleasantness but instead public 
assurances of sympathy and respect. In Elizabethtown the 
body lay in state in the County Court House surrounded by 
a guard of honor of four young men from prominent fam- 
ilies. (One of whom became the father of Judge Augustus 
N. Hand.) The time was a momentous one. As Victor Hugo 
proclaimed from his exile on Gurnsey Isle on the very day 
of Brown's execution, a concealed wound was then dealt the 
union, one which, he prophesied “will finally sunder the 
States.” A prophecy fulfilled some seventeen months later 
when Ft. Sumpter was fired upon! 
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Joun BRowNn 


I have wandered from my text—John Brown of North Elba. 
What manner of man was he there regarded to be? My in- 
formation has always been that Brown was highly respected 
for his physical poweress and the industry and skill he dis- 
played in the rugged art of pioneering, for the exemplary 
personal traits he manifested, especially for the tenderness 
he ever exhibited to his family, who were equally devoted 
to him and the cause for which he labored. But there was 
something austere and mysterious about him which was a 
barrier to much intimacy, aside from the few members of 
the Thompson family. Reliable hearsay is that Brown gave 
others in the community a chance to share the fate of his 
three sons and two of the Thompson boys at Harper’s Ferry 
—and thus share in the praise of Emerson and Thoreau and 
Wendell Phillips and Victor Hugo. But no more there than 
elsewhere was call to martyrdom an appealing one. 

John Brown of North Elba, and elsewhere, he now belongs 
to the historians. For the past ninety years and upwards they 
have been at work in fixing his place. What it will be is, of 
course, undetermined, but I sense that the weight of impar- 
tial and considered opinion is that it is destined to be far 
higher and more glorious than has been supposed. His final, 
and seemingly irrational act, for which, in due form of exist- 
ing law, he paid the extreme penalty, was in a cause now 
deemed righteous and long since thought, till recently, vic- 
torious throughout the world. His Savonarola-like zeal and 
ardor in that cause—however misguided as judged by the 
conservative and practical minded—accelerated the _ irre- 
pressible conflict that saved the Union—to this many of our 
best minds have agreed. 

John Brown lived from birth to his forty-ninth year in 
what was generally a flat country. In his business excursions 
to England and Europe he saw only flat land. In his move to 
North Elba he had his first intimate view of the kind of 
mountain scenery there and first tasted bracing mountain 
air. It is of record that he often remarked of this and of the 
inspiration it afforded him. From time immemorial, long 
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before William Tell, the mountains seem somehow to have 
been associated with the sense of freedom. The very door- 
ways of both Brown’s locations in North Elba presented ex- 
ceptional panoramic views of the highest mountains of the 
Adirondacks, clothed then with their primeval forests. Be- 
fore him was the sad plight of the recently freed or runaway 
slave, and in his soul then rankled his hatred of the iniqui- 
tous institution. Is it then but fanciful to contemplate the 
influence North Elba may have had upon the foment which 
raged within him? From the inspiring scenery of his moun- 
tain home he went to the blood stained Kansas prairies. From 
the outrages there he returned to his home amid the peaceful 
quietude of its majestic mountain scenery. Thereafter it was 
in his comings and goings from that place that he is known 
to have decided upon and planned to strike at least one blow 
in the cause which consumed him. John Brown of North 
Elba? I think the title not too fanciful for its provincialism. 
It may very well be that North Elba as a place had to do with 
the making of the John Brown who has posed a problem 
for the genuine historian. 

It’s a truism that the doing of what was wrong, in that it 
‘was in violation of existing law, order and convention, has 
many times been justified in the higher tribunal of a com- 
mon acceptance of the new order it brought about. Thus 
martyrs are enshrined, revolutions glorified and progress 
achieved. It has recently been said on high authority that 
history that matters “‘. . . is that which enters into the soul of 
which it is the record, and begets the common self-recollec- 
tion and self knowledge that is the Supreme gift of Clio.” 
In the long span of time it appears that the root of the mat- 
ter turns out to have been the attainment of justice in the 
affairs of mankind. Will there be an earthly remission of the 
sins committed at Harper’s Ferry because John Brown there 
found and touched the Holy Grail of Justice? The answer 
must await the elusive verdict of history. 
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THE SPIRIT OF INVENTION IN PIONEERS 
OF OTSEGO COUNTY 


J.-P. KINNEY* 


HE American system of encouraging invention by 
granting patents is generally believed to have been 


largely responsible for the marvelous scientific and 
industrial advancement of the century-and-a-half since the 
plan was adopted at the suggestion of Thomas Jefferson. 
Perhaps few persons in New York State realize how prompt 
was the reaction of early residents of the state to the stimulus 
to invention offered by the federal government. By mere 


accident the writer recently discovered a Congressional: 


Document which reveals the extent to which the residents 
of Otsego County claimed advantages of the patent system 
prior to the year 1831, as disclosed in this old record. 

A list of the patents issued prior to January 1, 1831 not 
only shows the inventive talent of the early settlers of Otsego 
County but also presents a clear reflection of the types of 
industry in which these pioneers were interested. A large 
proportion of those who settled in Otsego County prior to 
1831 undoubtedly came from New England and brought 
with them the native ingenuity that has often been ascribed 
to the Connecticut Yankee. Since necessity is the mother of 
invention, we may safely assume that application for patents 
afford us a reliable clue to the problems that confronted the 
pioneers in their efforts to earn a livelihood in an undevelop- 
ed region. 

There were two patents dealing with the planting of agri- 
cultural crops, namely: 


Planting Plow, Frederick Woodward, New Lisbon, 
N. Y., July 18, 1809. 


* Mr. Kinney, who is the author of several books regarding forestry and 
Indians, was engaged in conservation work in the United States Department 
of the Interior for thirty-five years and is now an attorney and advisor in 
forestry in the Department of Justice. 
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Furrowing Machine and Corn Dropper, M. and J. 
Nichols, Otsego, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1809. 


There were six patents directed to the threshing and clean- 
ing of grains and other seeds, namely: 


Fanning Mill, Benjamin Atwell, Burlington, N. , o 
Sept. 19, 1808. 

Device for Cleaning Grain from Straw, Roger Has- 
kell, Burlington, N. Y., May 25, 1809. 

Threshing Machine, Isaac Jennings, Brookfield, 
N. Y., March 30, 1810. 

Machine for Cleaning Smut and Garlic from Wheat 
and for Scouring, Frederick Woodward, Butternuts, 
N. Y., August 10, 1821. 

Machine for Gathering Clover Seed, John Bolton, 
Warren, N. Y., Jan. 28, 1822, (The name Bottom in 
Doc. is evidently a misprint. See next item.) 


Clover Seed Mill, John Bolton, Warren, N. Y., Jan. 
9, 1823. 


There were twelve patents relating to the textile industry, 
namely: 


Spinning Machine for Cotton, L. Bissell, J. Hinman 
and Benoni Gains, Hartwick, N. Y., June 9, 1813. 

Fulling Mill, Asa Donelson, Otsego, N. Y., May 16, 
1815. 


Loom, Joseph Jelleffs, Butternuts, N. Y., May 24, 
1815. 

Device for Spinning Cotton, Luther Bissel, Luke C. 
Hinman and Spebran Wilson, Otsego, N. Y., July 17, 
1815. 

Device for Carding, Drawing and Roping Cotton, 
William Tiffany and Phineas Allen, Otsego, N. Y., 
July 17, 1815. 

Reeds for Weavers, Jepthah A. Wilkinson, Otsego, 
N. Y., July 3, 1816. 

Stocking Loom, Samuel Chapman, Otsego, N. Y., 
August 30, 1816. 
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Fulling Mill, Martin Lee, Otsego, N. Y., Nov. 6, 1817. 

Wheel Heads for Spinning Wheels, Isaac Mudge and 
Milo Hatch, Sherburne, N. Y., April 160, 1819. 

Spinning Wheel Head for Linen, Jared S. Stewart, 
Springfield, N. Y., April 4, 1821. 

Flax Dresser, William Wheeler, Warren, N. Y., 
March 26, 1825. 

Device for Breaking Flax, William Loomis, Spring- 
field, N. Y., Mar. 6, 1828. 


These twelve patents are clearly indicative of the develop- 
ment of the textile industry in Otsego County during the 
second and third decades of the nineteenth century. There 
must have been a substantial beginning of the said industry 
in the first decade, for ordinarily it is the entrepreneurs and 
workmen in an industry who direct their attention to the 
invention of devices for the improvement of the qua.itity or 
the quality of the goods being produced. The frequent use 
of “Otsego” as the residence of the patentee may have been 
due to a requirement of an application form that the appli- 
cant give the township or the county of resideice. The fact 
that there was a township with the same name as the 
county may have led to some confusion in the record. How- 
ever, there are patentees other than those of textile devices 
for which the residence is given as “Otsego” and the resi- 
dence of Cryus Jackson who invented a boring machine, is 
stated to be “Otsego County.” Only by an examination of 
the application itself, or correspondence regarding the same, 
might one determine positively the township or village in 
which the patentee lived. It will be noted that prior to the 
year 1829 patents connected with the textile industry had 
certainly been issued to residents in the towns of Butternuts, 
Hartwick, Otsego and Springfield and in nearby towns of 
Warren, Herkimer County; Brookfield, Madison County, 
and Sherburne, Chenango County. One might hazard a guess 
that the four gentlemen who joined in one application from 
Hartwick, N. Y. were employed in the old stone cotton mill 
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at Index, and that the three who joined in an application 
from “Otsego, N. Y.” were at that time (1815) employed in 
the old stone cotton mill at Oaksville in Otsego township. 
Yet they might have been living in the township of Hart- 
wick and listed themselves as residents of Otsego County. 
The applicant from the town of Butternuts may have been 
connected with a textile mill at Gilbertsville. 

Subsequent to the year 1930, the major portion of the in- 
come from the dairy industry in Otsego County has been 
derived from milk shipped to the cities in fluid form but 
between 1800 and 1830 and for nearly a century thereafter 
the conversion of milk into cheese and butter was a leading 
industry in the State of New York and in Otsego County. 
The citizens of the county were apparently diligent in efforts 
to improve methods of producing cheese and butter. Thus 
in the period preceding 1831 no less than nine patents were 
granted to residents of Otsego County, or the immediate 
vicinity, for such improvements. Many of the devices de- 
signed for the manufacture of cheese or butter were also 
adaptable to the making of cider from apples, the pressing 
of hops or hay, or the washing of clothes or other articles. 
While presses designed for the manufacture of cheese could 
also have been used for the pressing of juice from grapes, 
the applications for patents do not seem to have contem- 
plated such use. This was apparently due to the lack of 
grape culture in Otsego rather than to an aversion to the use 
of wine, for it is well-known that the use of “corn-likker’” 
was altogether too common in Otsego during that period. 

Fifteen patents for churns, presses and washing machines 
were issued to residents of the county, or its immediate en- 
virons, between July 1808 and February 1826, as follows: 


Washing Machine, Dudley Loomis and Ira Mill- 
ington, Springfield, N. Y., July 11, 1808. 

Improvement in churn and Washing Machine, Ira 
Millington, Warren, N. Y., March 3, 1809. 

Improvement in Churn and Washing Machine, Ezra 
G. Jones, Otsego, N. Y., April 21, 1809. 
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Cheese Press, Phineas Allen, Burlington, N. Y., May 
13, 1809. 

Washing and Wringing Machine, Oris Chatfield, 
Burlington, N. Y., May 15, 1809. 

Washing and Churning Machine, Martin Lee, Bur- 
lington, N. Y., June 8, 1809. 

Cheese Press, Benjamin Atwell, Burlington, N. Y., 
July 18, 1809. 

Cheese, Cider, Oil and Tobacco Press, William Nich- 
ols, Otsego, N. Y., Oct. 12, 1809. 

Improvement in Churn and Washing Machine, Ben- 
jamin Atwell and Israel Nichols, Otsego, N. Y., Oct. 
14, 1809. 

Washing Machine and Press, Rosel Philips, Otsego, 
N. Y., Oct. 14, 1809. 

Cheese Press, Eb. Raymond, Sherburne, N. Y., Feb. 
22, 1810. 

Washing Machine, Erastus Dennison, New Lisbon, 
N. Y., Dec. 30, 1812. 


Washing Machine, Beardsley Hendryx, Springfield, 
N. Y., May 6, 1819. 

Washing and Grinding Machine, Eb. Dewey, But- 
ternuts, June 24, 1824. 

Press for Hay, Hops, etc., Joseph Wilson, Otsego, 
N. Y., Feb. 17, 1826. 


The preparation of leather and the manufacture of leather 
goods claimed the attention of residents of Otsego County 
and adjacent areas early in the nineteenth century. Patents 
in this industry were issued as follows: 


Machine for Cutting Bark, Softening Hides, Fulling 
Cloth and Grist Mill, Chester Griswold and Hosea 
E. Potter, Otsego, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1810. 

Leather Shaving, Fred Woodward, New Lisbon, 
N. Y., July 27, 1812. 

Splitting Skins, A. Keith, Winfield, N. Y., June 19, 
1822. 
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Boot Tree, Joshua Ayars, Brookfield, N. Y., Nov. 
27, 1822. 

Extracting Tanning, William Knapp, Milford, N. Y., 
April 5, 1823. 


Lasting for Boots, etc., John Eells, Unadilla, N. Y., 
Mar. 25, 1825. 


An unusual invention related to this industry is disclosed 
by: 


The Application of Hat Trimmings to Moccasins, 
James Jackson, Burlington, N. Y., April 1, 1815. 


Possibly this proved to be an “April Fool” joke on the 
inventor. 

In pioneer days houses and barns were regularly con- 
structed of timbers held together by means of wooden pins. 
To facilitate such construction, devices to save labor were 
patented, as follows: 


Auger, Joseph Brownell, Otsego, N. Y., May 16, 1815. 
Augur (sic) for Boring Square Holes, Cyrus Jack- 
son, Otsego County, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1818. 


The nails used in early construction were hand-made and 
the writer has extracted scores of such nails from buildings 
on the farm on which he was reared in the Town of Otsego. 
However, artisans in Otsego County directed their attention 
to methods of cheaper manufacture of these most useful 
articles and secured patents for the following: 


Device for Manufacturing Nails, Joseph J. Jelleff, 
Butternuts, N. Y., June 14, 1808. (The surname of 
Meff in House Document No. 50, 2Ist Congress, 2d 
Session is apparently erroneous.) 

Nail Machine, Joseph Jelleff, Butternuts, N. Y., June 
14, 1809. 

Device for Cutting Nails, Luther Bissell, Hartwick, 
N. Y., June 27, 1809. 


The pioneers needed firearms for the hunting of panthers 
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and squirrels and long before the development of the Rem- 
ington Arms Company at Ilion, N. Y., devices for the manu- 
facture or improvement of fire-arms were invented in Otsego 
County, as witnessed by patents for: 


Twisted Screw for Boring Guns, Pistols, etc., Joseph 
Brownell, Otsego, N. Y., May 16, 1815. 

Percussion Lever for Gun Lock, John Ambler, Sr., 
South New Berlin, N. Y., Oct. 16, 1827. (On Otsego 
border) 

Percussion Gun Lock, Jos. Lawrence, New Berlin, 
N. Y., May 24, 1828. (Although the last two registered 
from points in Chenango County. They may have been 
residents of western Otsego.) 


Since the settlement of Otsego County and the develop- 
ment of its industry occurred approximately three-fourths 
of a century before the development of electricity or of in- 
ternal combustion engines as a source of power, water 


power was largely used in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Thus there were several patents in hydraulics 
granted to persons living in Otsego County or in the near-by 
area. Ten patents relating to hydraulics are listed as follows: 


Improvement on Reacting Water Wheel, Joel Farn- 
heim, Otsego, N. Y., Nov. 23, 1808. 

Use of Two Water Wheels at One Time, Luke C. 
Hinman, L. Bissell and Moses Barnes, Otsego, N. Y., 
June 7, 1811. 

Use of Water on Wheels Successively, Asa Danielson, 
Otsego, N. Y., May 16, 1815. 

Reverse Impelling Pump, Levi Gray, Otsego, N. Y., 
Mar. 7, 1811. 

Stop-cock for Water Lever, Daniel Sharman, Warren, 
N. Y., July 5, 1814. 

Double Forcing Pump, William Baker, Springfield, 
N. Y., Dec. 3, 1819. 

Suction Pump, Levi Gray, Springfield, N. Y., May 9, 
1820. 
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Hydraulic Balance Lever, Daniel Fisk, Springfield, 
N. Y., July 18, 1820. 

Forcing Pump, John Babcock, Jr., Edmeston (sic) 
N. Y., May 6, 1825. 

Aqueduct of Water Proof Lime, John M. Benham, 
Bridgewater, N. Y., Aug. 28, 1827. 


There were also patents for calorific and steam apparatus 
granted to Otsego residents prior to 1830 as follows: 


Method of Boiling Potatoes and Other Food for Cat- 
tle, Hosea E. Potter, Otsego, N. Y., Nov. 20, 1810. 

Rotary Steam Engine, Beardsley Hendryx and Hals- 
tead Price, Springfield, N. Y., April 13, 1818. 

Boiler for Distilleries, Thomas Pierce, Hartwick, 
N. Y., Feb. 27, 1819. 

Cooking and Franklin Stove, United, Thomas Went- 
worth, Otsego, N. Y. 

Method of Warming Rooms, William Baker, Spring- 
field, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1825. 


That attention to the health of one’s neighbors is not 
entirely a modern idea is shown by early Otsego and Che- 
nango county patents which were granted for: 


Medicine case, Allen Harrington, Otsego, N. Y., July 
16, 1811. 

Improvement on Hull’s Truss for Ruptures, Bela 
Farr, Norwich, N. Y., March 9, 1822. 

Improvement on Hull’s and Farr’s Truss, Eli M. 
Gibbs, Norwich, N. Y., May 28, 1825. 

Spiral Spring Truss for Ruptures, Bela Farr, Nor- 
wich, N. Y., March 21, 1826. 


Although there were probably no marble quarries in Ot- 
sego County, there was a demand for grave markers and 
possibly even for table tops and thus a patent was granted 
for a Machine for Sawing and Polishing Marble, Luther 
Bissel, Otsego, N. Y., June 7, 1811. 

A versatile inventor in the western part of the county re- 
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ceived a patent for Circular Interest Tables, Joseph Jelleff, 
Butternuts, N. Y., Sept. 8, 1810. (The “‘Jelliff’ in record 
probably an error.) 

Luther Bissel of Hartwick, active in other lines, obtained 
a patent on a Sawmill on July 3, 1813. Only one resident 
within Otsego, N. Y. obtained recognition as a rival of Rob- 
ert Fulton, namely William Shaw, who received a patent on 
June 5, 1812 for The Propelling of Boats, Mills, etc. Paper 
was manufactured by a hand process early in the nineteenth 
century in Otsego County and a patent was granted on a 
Machine for Cutting Paper, Books, etc., Joseph Woodhouse, 
Otsego, N. Y., May 30, 1825. 

An interesting item of invention in this early period may 
have resulted from the development of canal transportation, 
namely An Excavating Shovel, Thomas Pierce, Hartwick, 
N. Y., March 3, 1825. 

‘ There were several unrelated and unclassifiable items 
such as: 


Cutting and Rasping File, Cyrus Jackson, Butternuts, 
N. Y., May 28, 1813. 

Bolt Cutter and Rivet Maker, Holly Seely, Unadilla, 
N. Y., May 2, 1825. 

Paint Mill, Allen Holcomb, Butternuts, N. Y., May 
14, 1827. 

Window Adjusting Spring, Holly Seely, Unadilla, 
N. Y., July 14, 1828. 

Metallic Hair Comb, Lynus North, Otsego, N. Y., 
May 28, 1818. 

Emery Manufacturing, ‘William Garrat, New Lis- 
bon, N. Y., Feb. 27, 1819. 





Two interesting patents to residents of near-by counties 
were: 


Mode of Teaching Reading, Hugh Chard, Court- 


landt (sic), Feb. 16, 1809. 


Sap Bucket, Jeremiah Purdy, Cherburne (sic), N. Y., 
Oct. 4, 1817. 
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In view of the optimistic statements of Judge William 
Cooper as to the extent to which the maple sugar tree could 
contribute to the economic independence of settlers in Ot- 
sego County, it is strange that several patents connected with 


the sugar-making industry were not obiained in this early 
period. 


* The record of these patents will be found in House Document No. 50, 
21st Congress, 2nd Session, list of all patents granted by the United States to 
the year 1831., Doc. 207, C 2 in Cong. Doc. Series. 
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The Papers of Sir William Johnson. Prepared for Publication by 
Mitton W. Hamiton. Volume X. (The University of the 
State of New York, Albany, 1951. Pp. xiv, 998.) 


Here are 998 pages of documents that relate in the main to 
the activities, contacts, views, interests, policies, and achieve- 
ments of Sir William Johnson, from September 8, 1758 to Decem- 
ber 30, 1763, showing again how the triple relationship of Bri- 
tain, France, and the Indians revolved around the triple interests 
of fur trade, land, and ‘war. The documents fall into five prin- 
cipal categories. First, there are more than a hundred letters 
written by Johnson to persons who had something to do with 
the Northern Indian frontier. Numerous letters from the British 
commanders in North America—Generals Abercromby, Amherst, 
and Gage—make up the second group. The third consists of 
accounts of Indian conferences in which Johnson participated 
—for the most part with the Six Nations. Included also are many 
letters to Johnson from divers correspondents, among them two 
of his deputies in the Northern Indian Department, George 
Croghan at Fort Pitt and Daniel Claus at Montreal. A series of 
miscellaneous documents (deeds, inventories, agreements, re- 
ports, petitions, instructions, proclamations) completes the col- 
lection. It does not give the full record of Johnson’s part in the 
history of the New York frontier; it is supplementary to Volume 
III and IV of the Johnson Papers. The documents tiave been 
obtained from four principal depositories: the Public Record 
Office, London (chief source of the correspondence with the 
British commanders), the Huntington Library, the Clements 
Library, and the Canadian Archives (which contributed most 
of the reports of Indian conferences as recorded in Johnson’s 
Journal). The collection reaffirms the traditional view of the 
New York frontier as the area of central strategic importance 
during the later phases of the Anglo-French conflict, even though 
it did not figure directly in the expedition which conquered 
Quebec in 1759, or play a major part in the events that culmin- 
ated in Pontiac’s war. 

Ordinarily, Johnson did not stray far from Fort Johnson or 
Johnson Hall. Of the included documents from his pen, one 
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hundred and thirty-seven were written at his residence, four at 
Canajoharie, three at Albany, two at German Flats, and one 
each at Niagara and Oswego. The area of his regular correspond- 
ence was fairly distinct, its outer limits being marked by Abany, 
Montreal, Niagara, Detroit, Fort Pitt, Philadelphia, and New 
York. The volume indicates that his direct contacts with New 
England, London, the provincial government of New York, and 
the Southern Indian Department were slight. There appears 
but one letter from him to a high British official in London. 

Sir William’s task during the French and Indian War was that 
of so influencing the Six Nations that they would give maximum 
aid to Britain, or, failing that, they would remain neutral and 
refrain from helping France. His success was no doubt a princi- 
pal factor in Britain’s victory. The frequency of the visits of the 
Iroquois sachems to Fort Johnson and the candor of their con- 
versations with Sir William signify the esteem in which he was 
held and the influence he exerted. The volume is silent on his 
outstanding achievement during these years, the conquest of 
Fort Niagara, apart from the inclusion of the Articles of Capi- 
tulation of July 24, 1759. 

The last third of the volume pertains to Pontiac’s War. It is 
surprising that neither of the two British officials who were most 
responsible for the supervision of the Northern Indians, Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst and Sir William, kept in close, direct touch 
with the interior tribes. After the conquest of Montreal, Sir 
Jeffrey repaired to New York, from which city he directed (or 
tried to direct) Britain’s relations with all the Indians of the 
continent. Sir William, who regarded himself as a subordinate 
only to the British commander in chief, remained for the most 
part at Johnson Hall. The disagreement between the General 
and the Indian Superintendent on Indian policy was striking. 
Amherst regarded the Indians, both as warriors and as human 
beings, with contempt, cut off the supply of presents with which 
Britain had wooed them during the war, and refused to pro- 
pitiate them in any way. Johnson, on the other hand, regarded 
and treated them as human beings and insisted that their aid 
was absolutely essential to Britain in frontier warfare. Curiously, 
after Amherst’s neglect had helped to precipitate Pontiac's War, 
the General departed for England in September 1763, leaving 
to Sir William the task of quelling the uprising. An interesting 
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letter to Amherst from Johnson, July 24, 1763, states the causes 
of the war, as they had been related to him by the Iroquois; 
i. e., “all ye Principal Sachims, & Chief Warriors of everry Nation 
except the Senecas.” Their spokesman told Johnson that “the 
first rise of the present Hostilities was in a great measure owing 
to the Belts & Speeches left amongst ye Western & other Indians 
by the French on leaving the Country in 1760 [inciting them to 
seek revenge]... .” The speaker then recited the other reasons 
for the uprising, as follows: “. . . the dearness of powder, & goods, 
Il] treatment, and want of any Supply from the Garrisons, and 
the dislike they had to our keeping many of the small Posts 
which had been promis’d formerly to be destroyed, and the re- 
tention of which had created many jealousies amongst them.” 

The collection has been carefully edited by Dr. Milton W. 
Hamilton, whose copious editorial notes identify persons and 
places and define obscure térms and phrases, thereby providing 
a guide through the forest of detail. A heroic achievement in 
collecting and editing, the volume is an indispensable source 
for an important period of American history. 


Cornell University Curtis P. NETTELS 


Alexander Hamilton’s Wife: A Romance of the Hudson. By 
ALicE Curtis DesMonp. (Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York, 1952. Pp. x, 273. $3.00) 


oe 


Mrs. Desmond has given us delightful “juveniles’—so called 
only because they are as fascinating to the young as to the 
adult— of Martha Washington, Our First Lady and Glamorous 
Dolly Madison. York Staters may rejoice that this time the 
author, life member of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation, often contributor to the columns of this magazine and 
of the Association’s Yorker, and wife of our organization’s trus- 
tee, Thomas C. Desmond, has turned her talents to a York State 
woman, Betsy Schuyler. She has even subtitled this latest of her 
twelve books, “A Romance of the Hudson.” 

Appropriately she has titled it “Alexander Hamilton's Wife.” 
Martha Washington and Dolly Madison were “greats” in their 
own right; Betsy Schuyler only as her father’s (General Philip 
Schuyler) daughter and as her husband’s wife. She was accus- 
tomed to second place. Even as a child she had been secondary 
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to her two charming sisters, Angelica, who was to marry John 
Barker Church, the mysterious English exile and millionaire- 
to-be; and Peggy who would become the wife of the last patroon, 
Stephen Van Rensselaer. In contrast to this vivid pair, Betsy 
was only a somewhat squat, somewhat plump, dark-eyed miss 
who was her mother’s right hand in nursing the sick of Schuy- 
lerville. 

Her adult life would follow the same pattern. The present 
volume’s jacket makes the point, “If it is true that a perfect 
match consists of one who loves and one who allows himself to 
be loved, the marriage of Elizabeth and Alexander Hamilton 
was ideal.” Hamilton, brilliant, soaringly ambitious, avid of 
life and all it could bring, was the star, and Betsy trailed in his 
wake. He criticized her domestic intellect, wandered from her 
frequently in favor of her scintillating sister Angelica, of Maria 
Reynolds, of a mysterious light-of-love Mrs. Desmond describes 
as the Countess Gadski. But always Hamilton returned to his 
Betsy. 

And in this sense, too, Mrs. Desmond’s title for Betsy Schuy- 
ler’s story is strikingly fitting, for by being a wife in the truest 
sense, she triumphed always. She was the center of her errant 
Hamilton’s life. “Best of wives, best of women,” he said in his 
farewell note to her before going out to Weehawken to keep 
his engagement with Burr. To the last of her ninety-seven years 
Elizabeth Hamilton wore in a little bag around her neck a 
poem Hamilton had written her in Morristown in the far days 
when he was an upstart young aide-de-camp to General Wash- 
ington and she was visiting her Uncle Cochran, Washington’s 
Surgeon-in-Chief. 

As in her other juvenile biographies of famous American wo- 
men, Mrs. Desmond has fictionized but it is a fiction that rests on 
the most meticulous research. York Staters in particular will re- 
joice in the wealth of Hudson Valley lore, will delight to meet 
their state’s founding fathers in the pages of Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s Wife. Here is a book a York Stater will want to give his pet 


daughter or niece, partly that he may have the pleasure of read- 
ing it himself. 


New York State Historical Association 
Mary E. CuNnNINGHAM 
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The Essential New Yorker: Gulian Crommelin Verplanck. By 
Rosert W. Jury. (Duke University Press, Durham, North 
Carolina, 1951. Pp. 313. $5.00) 


Robert July fas resurrected the memory of a New Yorker 
who deserves to be better known. One of the last of the “uni- 
versal” men who could be politician, author, critic, club man, 
true friend, Gulian Crommelin Verplanck’s life spanned two 
centuries. He was born in 1786, in New York City obviously, and 
died only in 1870. 

There is a curious parallelism in Irving’s life to Verplanck’s. 
Both, as tiny children, saw General Washington ride past to his 
first inaugural under a newly formed United States. Each lost 
the love of his early life. Irving’s Matilda died before their mar- 
riage, Verplanck’s Eliza after six years of married life. Both 
were stocky, small men with sparkling dark eyes. Both travelled 
and made friends widely in Europe. Both were infatuated with 
the Dutch heritage of their native New York, though Verplanck 
was a Dutchman by blood, Washington Irving only by sym- 
pathies. In fact Verplanck criticized Irving’s Knickerbocker His- 
tory as too acid a treatment of his beloved Dutch. 

Perhaps it was because he lacked the vital, sparkling wit of 
Irving that Verplanck is forgotten today while Irving’s fame 
flourishes. “Yet the ideals of freedom and intelligent action for 
which he fought so hard and in which he believed so fervently 
are preserved in the present, and only because of the devotion 
which he and others like him have paid to the cause of man- 
kind since the beginning of time.” 

As a New York Assemblyman, later Congressman and New 
York State Senator, as a protagonist in the major national 
issues of the protective tariff and the second Bank of the United 
States, as an important voice in nineteenth century Ameri- 
canism, romanticism and nationalism, as a litterateur, as mem- 
ber of New York Bucktail Bards, prime mover in the New-York 
Historical Society, Gulian Verplanck had many irons on the 
American hearth. His book is a mine of information on porten- 
tous years in the growth of New York City and of the nation. 

Perhaps one of the most amusing incidents told and one 
fraught with larger meaning concerns the Columbia College 
riot of 1811. Graduating classes in those halcyon days were small 
enough so that every potential bachelor read an essay. Most 
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of them picked safe topics like long dead Demosthenes. A cer- 
tain John Stevenson, though, had elected a more controversial 
theme, current politics. Hearing this the Columbia faculty had 
demanded he submit his manuscript in advance, made some 
changes. When Stevenson objected, they countered with the de- 
cree, no changes, no degree. 

Ostensibly John Stevenson bowed to their ruling but only 
bided his time. Came graduation day at Trinity Church. The 
august house of worship was jammed. When it came time for 
the graduates to speak their pieces, John Stevenson gave his as 
originally planned. The faculty went quickly into a huddle, 
decided to refuse the rebel his diploma. Word of what was going 
on spread in the auditorium. Whispers grew into shouts. Alumni, 
including Verplanck, jumped on the stage, harangued the audi- 
ence. The police were called. The affair was a full-scale riot. 

Verplanck and several others were indicted, came before New 
York City Mayor DeWitt Clinton. Verplanck argued he had 
acted as he did from a sense of injustice. Stevenson’s degree 
had been refused because the faculty did not approve his senti- 
ments. DeWitt Clinton replied by what right had Verplanck and 
the others appealed to a mixed audience to decide what was 
truth and what was justice? “Only confusion, disorder, riot and 
‘disgrace could be the end of such a course.” The question still 
echoes in academic halls in 1952. 

The aptness of Mr. July’s title is illustrated by the account of 
Verplanck’s death. At eighty-four he had insisted on attending 
the weekly meeting of the Commissioners of Emigration despite 
a cold. The cold worsened, a physician was sent for. The fam- 
ily doctor being unable to come, his young assistant came in 
his stead. Verplanck studied the young man, asked, “From what 
college were you graduated?” “Paris,” was the reply. Verplanck 
turned away and a moment after died. In his last moments a 
Parisian physician was an affront to the essential New. Yorker. 


New York City Francis Rock 


As You Pass By. By Kenneth Hotcoms DunsHee. (Hastings 
House, New York, 1952. Pp. 270, illus. $10) 


This is a fascinating book on the history of New York City, 
with emphasis on fire fighters and their equipment. It is difficult 
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to state clearly the exact period covered except to say that there 
is much of the old Dutch tradition given in the text and at the 
end the reader comes across a photograph of the United Nations 
building in 1950. But actually the bulk of the illustrations indi- 
cates that the period covered with a fair amount of detail is the 
end of the 18th century to the end of the 19th century. With the 
aid of old prints and more especially with the use of old photo- 
graphs, Mr. Dunshee has given the reader what might be called 
“the poor man’s” Iconography of Manhattan Island, for that 
great work by the late I. N. Phelps Stokes, which was a limited 
edition and expensive when published, has now become prac- 
tically unobtainable. The author and serious students of New 
York City history will understand what is meant by “the poor 
man.” The present book is exceptionally readable, whereas with 
all his great degree of scholarship, Mr. Stokes’ writing is excep- 
tionally unreadable. 

Here are also included many maps of sections of the city so 
cleverly designed that both the old streets and later changes are 
clearly indicated. Associated with each map is a reconstructed 
view of the spot drawn by E. P. Chrystie. The date of the view 
is indicated on the map. These drawings are an important fea- 
ture of the book for they convey only too clearly the narrowness 
of the streets, the great crowding of small frame houses, and 
finally the unbelievable smallness of the “town” when compared 
with New York as we know it today. The rapid building and 
demolishing that seems always to be a distinguishing character- 
istic of New York become apparent when the author states that 
were George Washington able to see the city today he would 
find only three familiar structures still standing: Fraunces 
Tavern, St. Paul’s Chapel (author please note Chapel, not 
Church) and the Jumel Mansion. Not only have the physical 
aspects of early New York disappeared with what might be called 
“geometric progression,” but, as Mr. George A. McAneny says 
in the Introduction to the present volume: “There is probably 
no other city in the world of equal age which is so voluminously 
—but confusedly—documented and so little known.” The great 
value of this book will lie in the fact that it brings an almost 
completely unknown New York back from the past not only in 
the wealth of illustration but also with the help of the informal 
and anecdotal text. 
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One can imagine the dilemma of the author who dug into 
serious sources to produce the book. Had he been stuffy or 
Stokesian, he might have been utterly dull. But with no pretense 
to scholarship, and yet with much scholarship carefully “hid- 
den,” Mr. Dunshee has accomplished a feat that many an aspir- 
ing Ph. D. might envy—a combination of sound knowledge, a 
light touch of the pen, and a wealth of documentary illustration. 
The additional features of the maps and the reconstructed views 
of early New York add value to the book. Scholarship shows its 
unpopular head only in the maps and in the section at the end 
called “A Directory of Forgotten Streets,” wherein is listed a 
great number of streets we know today together with their pre- 
vious names familiar to past generations of New Yorkers. 


Smith College Museum of Art Mary BARTLETT CowpREY 


Geography in the Making: The American Geographical Society, 
1851-1951. By JoHN KirTLAND WricHT. (Published by the 
Society, Broadway at 156th Street, New York, 1952. Pp. xxi, 
437. $5.00) 


Geography In The Making is a history of one of the most im- 
portant institutions in the field of geography. It is also a good 
history not only of the growth of geographic thinking but also of 
the growing pains through which geography has passed in Ameri- 
ca. 1 would agree with the author when he makes the statement 
that, “The blossoming of geographical societies was a part of a 
change in the whole aspect of Western Civilization.” I would 
also say, however, that the American Geographical Society has 
provided a pooling place for people with interests in all sorts of 
physical and cultural things on the earth’s surface and some- 
times in the heavens. This I think is emphasized again and again 
in the book by the professions and interests of the men who gave 
time and energy to the founding and development through lean 
and prosperous years of the American Geographical Society. 

In a sense the story of the Society’s early years points out what 
we mean in our present day thinking in talking about general 
education. The early founding fathers of the Society, who were 
men of special professional training in medicine, law, etc., must 
have had broad world interests to which they were willing to 
bring time, energy and money. Through the whole book there 
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runs the stream of relationship of the development, the rise and 
fall of the fortunes of Western Civilization. The author also goes 
into the discussion of “What is Geography?” I wonder how many 
groups have spent countless hours on this topic. In my judgment 
geography has always been an important part of basic learning 
and was never more important in the history of the world than 
at this time. 

Through the course of the book the author succeeds in tracing 
the influence of a scientific institution on the cultural life of a 
city. Probably what is more important, it shows clearly the rela- 
tionship of a diversified city such as New York and its influence 
upon the American Geographical Society. This inter-relation- 
ship has been and continues important to both the scientific in- 
stitution and the city of New York. 

It seems to me that starting with the years of Isaiah Bowman 
the book becomes a history of the development of not only the 
wide field of geography but also of the growth and emphasis on 
specialties as related to the American Geographical Society. 
Even more, it is a chronicle history of the influence of one man 
in shaping the destinies not only of the Society but also geogra- 
‘ phic thinking in the world and in our universities. 

Only a man with Dr. Wright's training in geography and 
history, combined with his long experience of living and guiding 
the destinies of the American Geographical Society, could 
write such a book. It marks a hundred years of progress and will 
long remain a landmark in the realm of geography. 


Syracuse University Eric H. FAIGLE 


The Life of Billy Yank, The Common Soldier of the Union. By 
Bett Irvin Witey. (Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 
1952. Pp. 454. $6.00) 





Bell Irvin Wiley, professor of American history at Emory Uni- 

; versity, Georgia, dates his interest in the “War Between the 
States” back to earliest childhood. “My maternal grandmother 
would entertain me by the hour telling stories of the Civil War 

and of the doings of the Union soldiers. She was a child in Mid- 

die Tennessee when the Federals invaded her hometown of 

Pulaski. One Sunday the family left a baked hen cooling on 

the stove. A Federal soldier guarding the premises happened 
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to look in and see the fowl. He stuck his bayonet through the 
window and appropriated what had been intended as the entree 
for the family’s Sunday dinner.” With such a background it was 
not surprising that Professor Wiley did such a magnificent job 
on his earlier publication, The Life of Johnny Reb. It is perhaps 
more surprising that he has done almost equally well with 
Johnny Reb’s companion volume, the present Life of Billy Yank. 

Mr. Wiley frankly admits in the preface that the reason for 
undertaking the book was to get acquainted with the foes of 
Johnny Reb. He wanted to know “what sort of men they were, 
what caused them to fight, how they reacted to combat, what 
they thought about the land and people of Dixie, how well they 
stood up under the strains of prolonged conflict, what 
they thought of their leaders, and how they compared 
with their opposites in gray.” He further admits that 
even the name “Billy Yank” is a concession to his first title. 
“Johnny Reb” was almost uniformally used by the Northern 
soldiers. Billy Yank is more esoteric. Wiley found the term in 
the title of a book published in 1905, a name out of common 
use almost ever since. Even the word “Yank” is a misnomer for 
a Yorker, a Pennsylvanian or an Ohioan, for anyone out of 
New England—although admittedly the Confederates them- 
selves did use this misnomer. 

Besides his grandmother-born interest in the Civil War, Pro- 
fessor Wiley owns to an absorption in the humble folk, the little 
people. The Civil War affords an unusually good opportunity to 
study these little people. 

Absence from loved ones caused those who might never do 
so at home to take pen in hand, to write letters, keep diaries— 
all this at a time when censorship and other restrictions had 
not been introduced as they were in the world wars of our own 
generation. The author of Billy Yank, as he did with Johnny 
Reb, has utilized huge stores of manuscripts from many collec- 
tions, most of the important printed materials, army unit his- 
tories, newspapers and periodicals, pictures. He has divided his 
volume into thirteen chapters following the Federal from the 
time he leaves home for army camp, through his first brush with 
the military, his subsequent mode of life, extra army experiences 
with the girls, with dice and playing cards, his terrors and cour- 
age in battle, his sufferings in prison camp. 

Not too surprisingly, Professor Wiley’s ultimate conclusion is 
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that Johnny Reb and Billy Yank were astonishingly alike. He 
found “lazy, shiftless scoundels” and he found “men of integrity, 
goodness, patience, devotion to principles, compassion for suf- 
fering and good will” on both sides of the picket line. 


Cambridge, Mass. CHALMERS T. FRANCIS 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. Selected and edited by 
Extinc E. Morison. Volumes III and IV, The Square Deal, 
1go1-1905. (Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1951. $10.00 each) 


With the appearance of the present volumes one of the major 
publishing ventures of this decade reaches the half-way mark. 
Based on 100,000 letters in the Theodore Roosevelt Collection 
in the Library of Congress, and on over 150 other letter collec- 
tions both in this country and abroad, the editor and his staff 
seek to “make easily accessible all the available letters of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt that seem necessary to reveal, in so far as letters 
can, his thought and action in all the major and many of the 
minor undertakings of his public and private life.” 

These volumes open with a letter written on New Year's Day, 
1901, to Governor David Bennett Hill. The last letter printed 
in Volume Four was written August 31, 1905 to Senator Ald- 
rich. In between are 1725 letters, roughly 200 fewer than in the 
first two volumes, covering 1438 pages of text, appendix and 
index. They are addressed to nearly every important personage 
in the nation and to many world leaders. They deal with such 
varied topics as the use of cavalry in the Boer War, the killing 
of mountain lions and the Illinois patronage. While Volumes 
One and Two were of major interest only to the student of 
Theodore Roosevelt, these present volumes are of importance 
to everyone who would understand the first years of this cen- 
tury. 

The reader of these volumes sees Theodore Roosevelt in 
action as he consolidates his position as President and party 
leader, settles the coal strike, deals with the politics of the 
Panama Canal, expands the Navy, broadens the sphere of 
American interests abroad, gains the Presidency in his own 
right, and works with the Russians and Japanese to make the 
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Peace of Portsmouth. Here are all the major issues, both for- 
eign and domestic, of his tumultuous first term. 

The patient reader who searches these pages carefully (it is 
much easier and much more pleasant to skim and scan, read- 
ing items of color and interest) will find many evidences of 
Roosevelt’s political skill, of the techniques which he used with 
Congress and his party leadership, and “ his vibrant person- 
ality. His great ability at management, .-. directing the force 
of government to suit his own needs, is evident in these pages. 
Many of those who read these letters will gain a new and 
higher opinion of the strengths and insights of this paradoxical 
American. The editing is superior; the usefulness of the volumes 
is enhanced by an excellent index and appendices. 


RatpH ADAMS BROWN 
State University Teachers College at Cortland 


Grandma Moses: My Life’s History. Edited by Orro KALLir. 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, 1952. Pp. xi, 140. $3.50) 


Up in Eagle Bridge lives one of New York State’s first citizens. 
Born Anna Mary Robertson on a farm in Washington County in 
1860, she is honored throughout the world today as Grandma 
Moses. The story of her debut into art at the age of eighty, her 
subsequent meteoric success and fame is a household tale. Now 
Grandma has written her own story with the help of Otto Kal- 
lir. She proves to be an artist in words as with paints. The same 
simple, direct style marks her writing and her painting. 

The story of the origin of the book itself is perhaps worth 
repeating, as Editor Kallir does in the preface. The present vol- 
ume took its beginning from the short notes Grandma herself 
contributed to the editor’s Grandma Moses: American Primitive, 
in 1946, and from two articles by her in the New York Times. 
Beginning in 1949 Grandma added to this three chapters res- 
pectively on her early days in the Hoosick Valley of New York, 
the eighteen years she and her husband farmed it in Virginia 
and the years of her return to York State, discovery as an artist, 
and all the extraordinary happenings that followed. Grandma’s 
own handwritten manuscript has been padded by the tape-re- 
corded answers to various questions posed her. Not a single 
sentence, the editor claims, that is not by Grandma Moses has 
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been added, but the order of her relation has been changed. 

Anna Mary Robertson was one of a family of ten. The facts 
of her life for its first 80 years were hard. At the age of 12 she 
left home to earn her living as a hired girl. She herself was the 
mother of 10 children, 5 of whom lived to adulthood and who 
have given her so far 11 grandchildren and 17 great grandchil- 
dren. She turned to painting because rheumatism had so stif- 
fened her hands that she could no longer do the fancy work 
she loved to her satisfaction. 

If Whistler’s father is the original forgotten man, not so 
Thomas Salmon Moses. His wife’s words on the man who might 
perhaps have been known to the world as Grandpa Moses are 
curiously touching. Of their first meeting she describes him, 
“Thomas had always been on a farm. He just loved to work. 
He was handy, he could do almost anything. In time we became 
friends, I grew to like him, he was a wonderful man, much bet- 
ter than I am, he was a Christian, always trying to do good to 
his fellow men. Then as time rolled on, we became engaged. 
He said he would never leave me, and I don’t think he ever has. 
He is ever with me, even right now.” 

Her account of his quiet death is the most effective section of 
Grandma Moses’ book. I wish I had space to quote it in its en- 
tirety. Thomas Moses had gone for wood, come back without it. 
“Thomas, are you sick?” his wife inquired. “No,” he said, “but 
I'm so cold.” She made him some ginger tea. He went upstairs, 
lay down on the bed, slept for a while, drank a cup of tea. “It’s 
dark,” he said. “Yes, it’s been dark all day. . . .As I set the lamp 
down and I lit it, and I did that, he made a funny noise, like a 
person kind of choking, and said, ‘It turned dark all at once.’ 
Those were his last words.” Thomas Moses seemed to have pre- 
monitions the winter before his death. He had never thought 
much of his wife’s painting. But the last few weeks “when I start- 
ed to do a little painting, he was right there watching and liked 
it so much.” He spoke once of dying that winter and told Anna 
Mary he hated to leave her unprotected. “If there’s such a thing 
as coming back to this earth, I will come back and watch over 
you.” “I have always thought ever since,” she adds, “I wonder if 
he has come back. I wonder if he’s watching over me.” 

Grandma Moses faces up to her talent with the same accept- 
ance she faces up to all life. “When I first commenced to paint 
with oil, I thought every painting would be my last one, so I 
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was not so interested. Then the requests commenced to come 
for this one and that one, so I painted on and on until now. I 
think I am doing better work than at first, but it is owing to bet- 
ter brushes and paint. . . Before I start painting, I get a frame, 
then I saw my masonite board to fit the frame. I always thought 
it a good idea to build the sty before getting the pig, likewise 
with young men, get the home before the wedding.” 

At ninety-two Grandma’s philosophy is a durable one. “I look 
back on my life like a good day’s work, it was done and I feel 
satisfied with it. I was happy and contented, I knew nothing 
better and made the best out of what life offered. And life is 
what we make it, always has been, always will be.” 

Illustrated with sixteen pages of Grandma Moses’ paintings 
in full color, eight pages of family pictures and eight pages of 
facsimile letters, this is a handsome book. 


Buffalo, N. Y. RutuH M. EAceELs 


Murder, Inc.: The Story of “The Syndicate.” By Burton B. Tur- 
Kus and Sip Fever. (Farrar, Straus and Young, New York, 
1951. Pp. xiv, 498. $4.50) 


A year ago television and organized crime made a new Amer- 
ican hero. On the strength of his chairmanship of the Senate 
Committee investigating “The Syndicate,” Estes Kefauver 
nearly made the Democratic nomination for President of the 
United States. Here is a book that tells more about the over- 
lords of American crime than Kefauver knew. 

Burton Turkus’ co-author, Sid Feder, describes the Number 
One author of Murder, Inc. as “easily the best-infomed man in 
the United States on this incredible country-wide network of 
organized crime. The reason is simple: the mobsters themselves 
told him.” As an attorney in private practice Turkus had de- 
fended thirty accused of murder in the first degree and not one 
got the electric chair. Called in as assistant District Attorney 
of Kings County under District Attorney William O’Dwyer, in 
the early 1940's Turkus learned the innermost workings of the 
mighty criminal syndicate from a number of its ranking killers 
turned stoolpigeon. Their disclosures were so complete that 
he was able io prosecute seven of the ring’s members, includ- 
ing the notorious Lepke, and to put all seven in the electric 
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chair. Even to this day Lepke remains the only ganglord ever 
executed by law. The gangsters themselves refer to Burton Tur- 
kus as “Mr. Arsenic.” 

The story Turkus and Feder tell is a terrifying one. It is an 
account of a country within a country, of a syndicate organized 
on the repeal of prohibition, governed by a board of directors 
who dictate all policy, judged by a kangeroo court with irrevo- 
cable power of life and death, bolstered with a net work of politi- 
cal connections on all levels—municipal, state and national—so 
powerful that it can swing elections in many places, and does 
so, a veritable cartel in crime. All the old shockers are in this 
book: The almost assassination of Thomas E. Dewey, the death 
of Abe Reles though surrounded with guards, the elimination 
of Buggsy Siegel. The book is a spicy one for those who can 
forget that this is America 1952, not a penny dreadful by Mickey 
Spillane. It is an accusation for others with more sense of respon- 
sibility. 

Make no mistake about it, Feder says. “Murder, Inc. was 
and is the national syndicate. The head men were so well pro- 
tected that Lepke remains the only one to enter a death cham- 
ber since the underworld organized its government. The Syndi- 
cate is with us today, not only in Brooklyn, but wherever there 
is crime.”” The only solution, Burton Turkus firmly maintains, 
is an end to the corrupt politicians: “If the betrothals of gang- 
ster and politician were broken, organized crime could not last 
forty-eight hours.” 


Chicago, Illinois ALAN T. JONEs 
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EDITED BY 
JANET R. MACFARLANE 


HAND-MADE AND HOME-MADE AMERICAN PAPER 
DOLLS 


By Herpert H. Hosmer, JR., Curator 
The John Greene Chandler Memorial Museum 
Main Street, South Lancaster, Massachusetts. 


Of all the little girls who lovingly drew, colored, cut out, 
and pasted their own paper dolls some eighty-five odd years 
ago, one is a native New Yorker and is today a beloved and 
famous American artist. Anna Mary Robertson Moses of Eagle 
Bridge, New York, known and loved throughout the world 
as “Grandma” Moses, tells of the paper dolls she made as a 
child, in her recent book My Life’s History (Harper and Broth- 
ers—1952). Eighty-five years ago Anna Mary was only one of 
countless children who found pleasure and happiness in making 
their own dolls of paper. In a day when creative imagination and 
ingenuity were more often called on than they are today Grand- 
ma Moses recalls how she used the indigo her mother kept for 
dyeing to mix a fine shade of blue and of splendid red which 
grape juice could provide. 

Although commercial paper dolls of one kind or another 
had found favor in England and Europe since the end of the 
eighteenth century, it was not until some years later that 
various editions of foreign toy books illustrated with removable 
figures and a single changeable head appeared in America to 
delight certain fortunate children. These were followed after 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century by charming and 
attractive imported boxed paper dolls with exquisite costumes 
in sparkling color glazed on paper. No doubt these were loved 
by a small percentage of lucky little girls, but for the majority 
of children removed from the centers of foreign trade or lacking 
the means for such expensive toys, the hand-made and home- 
made paper doll or cut-out toy was the naive and ingenious 
answer to a longing for playthings of paper and cardboard. 
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Such home-made and hand-made paper dolls were dependent 
upon the talent of the youthful designer but often enough some 
special adult found this was also a means of pleasantly enter- 
taining small relations. Here again the quality of the paper 
doll or toy was governed by the imagination and skill of the 
creator. Thousands of examples of every age and description 
have survived to this day but though they may be beautifully 
and artistically made, or crudely fashioned in the simplest and 
most primitive way, almost each and every doll or toy that 
bears the stamp of individual production has a peculiar and 
elusive charm and personality that many beautiful and elabo- 
rate paper dolls can never claim. 

These dolls were often the inspiration of the moment or the 
result of being at a distance from sources of formal material. It 
must have been amusing and stimulating to discover from mate- 
rials at hand such as note-paper, clean pages torn from note- 
books, sheets of parchment, or even a thin piece of leather, a sur- 
face on which the figure or costumes could be traced, colored, 
and cut out. Almost no flat material which could lend itself to 
pencil or ink, water-color or vegetable dye, was overlooked. 
Only one other requisite was essential—it was necessary to be 
able to cut around the outline traced for figure, costume, and 
accessory, with scissors or a sharp instrument. For additional 
purposes in designing the costumes all kinds of paper were 
utilized: writing paper, wall paper, shiny glazed paper in colors, 
metallic and embossed papers, tissue and crepe papers, all were 
possibilities for fashionable dresses for the girls and ladies and 
suits for the boys and gentlemen. For decoration and embell- 
ishment fancy candy box paper, and Valentine parts and bits 
were very helpful and the highly colored and metallic labels 
from yard goods served a useful purpose as well. Occasionally 
one might cut costume parts from the prints and engravings 
in old books and magazines. 

As a result of all this activity many busy fingers were pleas- 
antly stained with pencil marks or ink, showed colorful traces 
of watercolor or dye, smelled faintly of gum arabic, or were 
bruised or pinched after holding scissors or pressing with a 
pen knife for long happy hours. The dolls they made were 
as varied as the sizes and ages of the artists who made them. 
Some of the dolls were tall, graceful, and slender, others were 
short and fat. Some were as beautifully drawn and painted 
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as miniatures on ivory, others were stiff and crude. Now and 
then a doll was cut out separately and the costume was applied 
and permanently attached to the figure, but most of the dolls 
had endless changes of costume with as many hats and extra 
accessories. Dolls with the head cut from a fashion plate and 
pasted to the home-made body formed a large group but almost 
equally popular was the doll with head, arms, and legs cut 
from some magazine illustration and joined to the hand-made 
body. ‘Toward the end of the nineteenth century stationers 
and toy shops imported sheets of heads, arms, and legs, in 
brightly embossed color which could be cut apart to make up 
paper dolls of all sorts ready for the dress made by hand to 
any design. 

Sometimes actual material was combined with paper for elabo- 
rate costumes. Bits of chiffon, silk, cotton, satin, and lace, 
remnants of ribbon, even feathers were added as garnishing 
to party dresses or ball gowns. One such doll described as a 
“likeness” is about twelve inches tall, and was presented by the 
mistress of a Mexican hacienda to an American engineer three 
generations ago. The doll is described as set in an insect repel- 
lant carved wood box. The doll lies in one part of the box 
arranged as a bed with satin quilt and pillow which snap in 
place. The other half of the box is said to represent a chest 
of drawers. In each drawer is a costume made of real material 
such as silk, hand embroidery, and hand made lace. Each 
costume is made to wrap about the doll and hook in the back. 
The costumes represented authentic fiesta fashions and each 
drawer is said to be labeled in Spanish with the title of the 
occasion—Christmas, New Year, and so on. 

One of the earliest home-made American paper dolls recorded 
is dated about 1785 and is preserved at the Museum of the City 
of New York. She has gowns and accessories all made by hand. 

Another early hand-made paper doll was found hidden 
between the pages of an old book dated 1793. The doll prob- 
ably made soon after eighteen hundred is reminiscent of the 
wooden Queen Anne type of doll and suggests, in the elaborate 
and exquisitely minute cutting, the French buttons of a 
similar kind of work in the collection of the Cooper Union 
Museum in New York City. This rare doll has tiny eyes, 
eyebrows, and mouth cut out, beneath which paper of appro- 
priate color shows through. The infinitesimal ¢ye ball is a 
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dark dot cut out, and applied in the eye, and the nose with 
each nostril cut out is set on the face. The entire costume 
seems to be of white note-paper as is the tall hat. Both are 
cut in a most intricate repeating and matching pattern and 
beneath the dress a green undercostume is thus revealed while 
the hat appears to be lined in red. The feet are curiously 
stiff and so are the hands (one is missing) but the shoes are green 
ind the hand also green is suggestive of a glove. Necklace, 
neckline, bodice, and belt are of very narrow gilt paper strips 
and the border of the skirt is exquisitely cut out with a band 
of orange paper appearing under the design. The entire doll 
is cut paper work with the exception of the cheeks which are 
tinted faintly in watercolor. Though primitive and quaint, 
the doll is of a most unusual quality and shows the work of a 
hand uniquely skilled with scissors or the finest and sharpest 
of knives. ‘This beautiful doll is preserved at The John Greene 
Chandler Museum in South Lancaster, Massachusetts. | This 
Museum is a memorial to the author’s great great uncle who 
designed and published a series of paper dolls, cut-out toys, 
children’s books, and games between 1840 and 1860. Here 
old paper dolls and cardboard toys as well as other types of 
juvenile Americana may be studied by the interested student, 
the antiquarian, and the general public. ] 

One of the first publishers of paper dolls in England was the 
firm of S. and J. Fuller of the Temple of Fancy, Rathbone Place, 
London. Their toy books appeared in a long series running 
into many editions from about 1806 and they were soon copied 
in neighboring countries across the English channel. Various 
versions found their way to America where they appeared in 
a number of forms. One of the most pupular of the series was 
“Litthe Fanny” with a change of costume and head-dress for 
each of her adventures in the story. In this toy book like the 
others in the series only one head was included which could 
be inserted in each change of dress. “Little Fanny” appears 
to have enjoyed as much popularity on this side of the Atlantic 
as the other and though she appeared in a formal published 
edition she was soon copied as a home-made paper toy. One 
set I have seen was simply done in pen and ink, but another 
copy is said to be nicely made of stiff cardboard and colored 
by hand. In this set Fanny’s mother was also included, a 
complete doll painted back and front but with a removable 
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bonnet and shawl. This addition was an innovation on the 
part of the maker. ‘This set was made by an older sister for 
a little boy born in 1840. 

One series of paper dolls in the collections of the Chandler 
Museum includes a dozen or more dolls flatly drawn in pencil 
on quality drawing paper. Simple and childish faces are framed 
in hard corkscrew curls with hair primly parted. Each doll 
has pantaletted legs with tiny feet at right angles incorporated 
in the figure but no arms are included. However each of the 
many costumes for the dolls have attached arms with fringelike 
cut out fingers. The materials used are of every sort—wall paper, 
metallic paper, shiny glazed paper in color, marbleized paper 
of the kind used as the end papers in old books, and paper 
heavily embossed. No two costumes are alike though they are 
similar in pattern with a surprising variation of ruffles, scallops, 
points, fringes and small gilt and silver paper buttons or strips 
of braid. One costume is backed with a part of an old letter 
dated June 22, 1842. Each outfit has a plain back making a 
slip-on type of garment to incase the figure. ‘The arms are 
strangely out of proportion and with the plain flat faces 
compose a toy-doll of paper that is uly an American primitive. 

About 1840 the Misses Lucy and Nellie Hale made a family 
of very beautiful paper dolls painted in watercolors for Char- 
lotte and Sarah Foxcroft. ‘These dolls have extensive ward- 
robes with many bonnets and accessories accurately designed. 
Especially interesting is the skillful manner in which their adroit 
fingers depicted the sprigged materials of the period. Lucy and 
Nellie Hale were the sisters of Edward Everett Hale who became 
famous as an author, editor, and clergyman and Lucy herself 
became famous as Lucretia Peabody Hale the author of “The 
Peterkin Papers” a beloved book for children. 

Another famous family who enjoyed making paper dolls 
were the Alcott girls in Concord, Mass. If you go to “Orchard 
House,” famous today as the setting of “Litthke Women” you 
will see a group of their paper dolls in a case there. May Alcott 
is generally credited as the artistic member of this celebrated 
group of sisters who made the paper dolls you may see preserved 
in Concord. 

Sarah Goodridge became popular as a miniature painter in 
New England in the first half of the nineteenth century and 
is well known for her miniatures of such popular Americans as 
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Daniel Webster and Gilbert Stuart. She too made paper dolls 
for young members of her family. Three examples of her 
work, a girl, a boy, and a baby, beautifully drawn and painted 
and with changes of costume are exhibited at the Chandler 
Museum. ‘Tradition tells us that Dr. Hiram Hosmer, the father 
of the American sculptress Harriet Hosmer, earned money for 
part of his medical school education by making paper dolls for 
young people of the vicinity. His daughter who inherited her 
father’s talent was to become the friend of Hawthorne, Flaxman, 
Thackeray, the Brownings, George Sand, and George Eliot. 

Another tradition tells us of an unknown young woman 
who lived in Boston and paid for her education by making 
paper dolls. In fact her work was in such demand that the 
dolls were sold at the book store of Munroe & Francis and 
1856 an account described her work as “a genuine modern paper 
doll cut out of Bristol board, and painted to represent a little 
girl, very fat, with a very small waist, and a very high forehead, 
and red cheeks, and a great quantity of curls. It had three 
dresses, one pink, one blue, and one yellow of different fash- 
ions, and a hat trimmed with flowers and ribbons. The dresses 
and the hat were also made of paper, painted very nicely and 
could be taken off and put on again.” The author of this 
account goes on to say “From different parts of New-England 
and even New York, little girls have sent to this store (Munroe 
& Francis) for a “lady,” or a “girl,” or a “boy,” or a 
“family” and have been delighted at receiving in exchange 
for their shilling, or quarter or half-dollar, an eny elope, contain- 
ing the doll and its pretty wardrobe, larger or smaller, with 
more or fewer dresses, according to its price.” But who this 
young girl was remains a mystery. 


The above author is quoted from one of the books published 
about this time as guides for making paper dolls. ‘The author's 
name is not given but her book Paper Dolls and How to Make 
Them was then, and is still a delightful littke pamphlet. It was 
published in 1856 by Anson D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway. 
The inscription in the front of the copy in the Chandler 
Museum is so interesting that it is quoted here: 


“Mary & Emma Kellogg—May 25, 1857 
Will my two sisters accept this litthe book from their loving 
sister & from it learn to make paper dolls to their hearts- 
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content. Many are the pleasant days J have spent cutting out 
& fitting my paper dolls, & that you may both pass as many 
such, is the sincere wish of your 


Much attached 
Sister Anna” 


Usually the illustrations in the back of this litthe book were 
too much of a temptation for youthful fingers and instead of 
following the directions and copying the illustrated plates, the 
plates themselves were immediately cut out, making a fine collec- 
tion of paper dolls with only half the work. .But Mary and 
Emma Kellogg followed the rules and the book that their “much 
attached Sister Anna” ghive them almost a hundred years ago 
has survived in perfect and complete condition. 

The book proved suck a success that it was followed in 1857 
by Paper Doll's Furniture How To Make It by Mrs. C. B. 
Allair. As the style is much the same as the first book perhaps 
the publishers persuaded the author to make herself known 
publicly in the second. These two books give detailed direc- 
tions for making paper dolls and paper furniture in a variety 
of ways for not only dolls were made by hand, but furniture, 
theatres, animals, and many other representations as well. 

In the Chandler Museum there is a wonderful paper doll 
house made in the form of a notebook with covers. ‘The first 
page is cut into a front door and each succeeding page is a 
room in the house, the furniture is ingeniously made by hand 
and pasted on each page in rather violent perspective. Every 
detail is complete and in place and all cut from paper except 
in a few instances where especially complicated pieces of furni- 
ture have been taken from magazine plates. Included was a 
complete family with many changes of costume. The Victorian 
style of the house and the enormous hoop skirts of the ladies 
suggest an antebellum household below the Mason-Dixon line, 
and as the book was discovered in the south it seems very pos- 
sible that this represents a plantation home or a dignified resi- 
dence in Atlanta or Memphis. 

From the same period the Museum has been presented with 
a fine home-made paper doll representing Abraham Lincoln. 
‘This quaint example has a removable tall hat and shawl. As 
a child’s impression of Lincoln it is a perfect and probably 
contemporary portrait. 
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In St. Augustine, Florida many years ago, two sisters who 
lived at the corner of Marine and Bridge Street, often sat 
on their balcony making original and fantastic paper dolls for 
the neighborhood children. One that is now part of the 


Museum collection is indeed curious. It combines a costume 


of yellow crepe paper with an orange silk sash. A pink fringed, 
silk-knit scarf is thrown over the head, and the hair is made 
of embroidery cotton. This doll has gilt paper bracelets and 
earrings, and a stone of shiny red paper “gleams” on one finger. 
Shoes and stockings are of actual material and on the toe of 
each slipper is a rosette of red ribbon and gilt paper. 

In Lancaster, Mass. about 1875 “Auntie Grace Sleeper’? made 
little Grace Quincy a lovely little boy of paper. Painted in 
watercolor he has a changeable costume of knee breeches, vest 
and jacket, and under one arm he carries a tricorn hat. 

The late Wilbur Macey Stone had an outstanding collection 
of juvenile Americana. He was especially fond of home-made 
paper dolls and it is a happy circumstance that several of these 
items from his collection are now to be seen at the Chandler 
Museum. He discovered a set of very lovely hand-made paper 
dolls in the Charles Dudley Warner House in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. Charles Dudley Warner was the American author who 
was a friend of Mark ‘Twain. The doll from the Warner family 
has an exquisite paper wardrobe in the fashion of the eighteen- 
seventies. The dresses are built'up of plaited paper and over- 
lays. One is especially elaborate. It is a ball gown of blue 
tissue paper with a long train and it is combined with white 
chiffon and lace and embossed paper flowers from an old 
Valentine. 

With the advent of paper dolls produced in great numbers 
commercially between 1855 and 1900, such firms as McLoughlin 
Brothers of New York and Raphael Tuck & Sons of London, 
Paris, and New York become popular and successful but still 
the home-made and hand-made paper doll held it’s place as 
a favorite with the imaginative child. Newspapers and maga- 
zines provided supplements and pages not only for cutting out 
but directions for making dolls too. ‘The bright folders and 
envelopes containing the Gerty Goods and Susie Simples were 
dearly loved but no more than their quaint cousins drawn, 


painted, and cut out by deft young hands or favorite aunts 
and older sisters. 
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By the end of the nineteenth century the Dennison Manutfac- 
turing Company was producing boxes of paper dolls in litho- 
graph color on embossed cardboard with movable arms and 
legs. Each box had sheets of tissue and crepe paper in various 
colors, checks and plaids for dresses to be cut out and made 
up. Wonderful rolls of paper ribbon and paper lace and strips 
of gilt and silver stars were included for additional ornamenta- 
tion and accessories. Such boxes are still being produced by 
Dennison’s. 

Probably about the same time Jacobs Whitcomb Co., 86 to 
92 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. advertises the “Penny Roll 
—The Children’s Delight—Pretty Fancy Papers for Making Paper 
Dolls, May Baskets, Valentines, etc.” This roll of bright, plain, 
and checked paper must have thrilled any little girl who con- 
templated making a paper doll family. 

As long as there is paper and paste, water colors, crayons and 
scissors, I suspect many children will find happiness creating 
home-made and hand-made paper dolls and cut-out toys. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 
OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


THE SOCIETIES 


The annual meeting of the AMERICAN AssociATION for STATE 
and Locat Hisrory will convene in Houston, Texas, October 
22-25 under the auspices of the Harris County Historical Society, 
San Jacinto Museum of History Association, and Texas State 
Historical Association. Dr. Albert B. Corey, New York Siate 
Historian and trustee of this Association, is president of the 
organization. 


John Foster Dulles was the principal speaker at the AMERICAN 
GEOGRAPHICAL SociETy’s Centennial Celebration on May 22 
at the auditorium of the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters, adjacent to the Society’s headquarters at 156th Street and 
Broadway, Manhattan. From its small beginnings the Society 
has grown until today its specialized library includes more than 
150,000 publications and its map collection, the largest private 
collection in the Western Hemisphere, more than 220,000 maps 
and atlases. To celebrate its Charter Day program, the Society 
has prepared an exhibit of its work over the past century. The 
book, “Geography in the Making,” by John K. Wright, former 
president of the Society, detailing a hundred years of the organi- 
zation, was published on May 19. 


Nearly thirty township and local historians and friends met at 
the Virgil Central School on Saturday, April 19 preceding the 
quarterly meeting of the CorrtLanpn County Hisroricat Society, 
convening that afternoon. Mrs. W. N. Brown, president of the 
Society, was in the chair, with Daniel F. Cory of the Virgil 
Historical Society welcoming the audience and introducing a 
play presented by the Virgil Yorkers. Mrs. Helen McKibben 
is sponsor of the latter organization. Papers followed by Mrs. 
Earl Wilson, Mrs. Dann, Miss Bessie Nott and costumed read- 
ings by Mrs. Munson and Mrs. Cory. 

A special evening meeting of the Society at Central High 
School Auditorium in Cincinnatus, May 9, took the form of a 
re-enactnent of the wedding of Dr. John McWhorter of Oxford 
and Mistress Katherine Young of Cincinnatus—the first wedding 
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in Cincinnatus—on the 9th of May, 1796. Actual early settlers 
ot the community were portrayed as wedding guests. There was 
singing, square dancing, a talk by Mrs. Florence Smith about 
the Military Tract and the early settlers and by a representative 
of the Cincinnatus Yorkers. The Yorkers also participated in the 
wedding ceremony. Mrs. Ruth R. Burk and Mrs. Janet Dietrich 
are sponsors of the Cincinnatus Yorkers. 

At a meeting of July 24 the executive board announced a plan 
to republish the popular and useful volume of county history, 
Mrs. Blodgett’s “Stories of Cortland County.” The formation 
of Yorker clubs in almost every school in the county makes it 
desirable to have this book available. 

The annual society picnic was held at Litthke York Lake on 
August 13. 


The spring meeting of the Livincston County Historicar 
Sociery convened at Zion Episcopal Church, Avon, on June 7. 
The settlement and early history of the town of Avon was 
featured on the program. The Society’s museun at Geneseo is 
open to the public from June | to November | from two to 
five in the afternoon. Social Studies classes, interested groups 


and individuals may visit the museum on other days by making 
an appointment with the County Historian, Mrs. Marie Pres- 
ton, whose office is located in the museum building. 


The second annual New Jersey HisroricAL CONFERENCE 
convened at Morristown, New Jersey, on Saturday, May 24, 
under the joint sponsorship of the New Jersey Historical 
Society and the Morris County Historical Society. At the even- 
ing session in the high school auditorium Dr. Richard P. Me- 
Cormick, president of the New Jersey Historical Society, was 
in the chair and the featured address was by Carl Carmer. 

The annual meeting of the Woman's Branch of the Society 
was held at the organization’s building in Newark on May I4 
with Mrs. Florence Peto lecturing on historic quilts and the 
folklore and tradition that inspired their making. 


At the May 6 meeting of the New-York HistoricaL Society 
the new colored motion picture “Williamsburg Restored” was 
shown and introduced by Julien Bryan, producer of the film. 

“Hats in the Ring” depicting presidential campaigns from 
Washington’s day through 1948 is the timely exhibit of the 
Society from June 27 to November 5. A circle in the center of 
the gallery will include hats belonging to former candidates 
Thomas E. Dewey, Norman Thomas and Henry Wallace, a 
Grover Cleveland tall silk hat, a brown derby, and Teddy 
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Roosevelt Rough Rider hat. It Was | Roosevelt who first used 
the phrase, “My hat is in the ring” during the campaign of 
1912 when he ran on the Bull Moose ticket. The exhibit features 
a large display of political posters and cartoons, buttons and 
badges, lags, kerchiefs and other campaign memorabilia. 

The Society's annual Strawberry Festival, June 2, had Josh 
White, Beverly White and Josh White, Jr., presenting a pro- 
gram of folk songs. 


The eighth annual Community Forum of the New York 
Srare Crrizens’ Councit met at Cazenovia Junior College 
June 25-28. Frank C. Moore, Lieutenant Governor of the State 
of New York and New York State Historical Association trus- 
tee, was the guest speaker at the dinner of June 26 with Harry J. 
Carman, president of the Citizens’ Council, as chairman and 
Alan W. Brown, Council vice-president and president of Ho- 
bart and William Smith Colleges, introducing Lt. Governor 
Moore. 


The New York Strate Councit for the SociaL Srupies held 
its annual summer meeting at Cornell University, July 26. 
Miss Loretta E. Klee, supervisor of social studies in the Ithaca 
Public Schools, was the featured speaker at the morning ses- 
sion, discussing “Educational Leadership for the New Japan.” 
At the luncheon session Wheeler Milmoe, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Education Committee, The Assembly, State of New York, 
discussed “A Legislator Views Citizenship Education.” Frank 
J. Dressler, supervisor of social studies in the Buffalo Public 
Schools, is president of the Council. 


“The Story of Onondaga County Parks” by Charles F. Ames, 
executive secretary of the Onondaga County Park and Regional 
eg Board, and “Our People’s Playgrounds” by Frank 

J. Early, business editor of the “Syracuse Herald-Journal,” 
were featured talks at the May 9 meeting of the Ononbaca His- 
TORICAL AssociaATION. At this time the annual election of direc- 
tors was held. On May 19 the Association’s affiliate organiza- 
tion, the Onondaga Historical Photographers, opened their first 
annual exhibition of historic photography. Saturday, June 7, was 
the Society's Pioneer Day at Tully, where ladies of the Baptist 
Church served a noon dinner and visits were made to historic 
sites. 


The sesquicentennial of St. Lawrence County began at Lis- 
bon on May 3 of this year with a day-long session opening with 
a morning tour, continuing with a luncheon and an_ historic 
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exhibit arranged by the Lisbon Chapters of Yorkers in the 
reading rooms of the Hepburn Library and culminated in a 
meeting and program at Lisbon Town Hall where a marionette 
play, “History Can Be Fun,” was put on by the St. Lawrence 
Chapter of Yorkers and talks by Carl R. Burns, County Treas- 
urer, Homer S. Rolfe, Lee M. Martin, Town Historian of Lis- 
bon, and Carlton B. Olds, president of the Sr. LAWRENCE 
County HistoricaAL AssociaTION. 

A meeting at Madill Hall at Canton on May 5 continued 
the sesquicentennial with remarks by Mrs. Nina W. Smithers, 
St. Lawrence County Historian, and addresses by Lee Akins, 
Nathan Lovejoy, Hon. Warren Daniels, and Judge John Crapser. 

On June 7 Hopkinton held its sesquicentennial celebration. 
Mr. Watson B. Berry, Dr. Albert B. Corey, New York State His- 
torian, and Dr. Jones, director of this Association, were guests 
of honor. 

Gouverneur held a week-long celebration May 19-25 with a 
band concert, exhibits in store windows, parades, a dinner, 
dance, baseball and softball games. 


Paul Bailey, publisher of the “Long Island Forum” and com- 
piler of Bailey's “Long Island History” (1949), was elected presi- 
dent of the SurroLK County Historica Society at the annual 
meeting of the Society in June, succeeding John D. Hallock of 
Riverhead, who declined reelection after six years in the office. 
With Mr. Bailey were elected Attorney Roswell Corwin of 
Aquebogue and Mrs. Mary F. Brown of Riverhead, vice-presi- 
dents; Miss Rose P. Terry, treasurer; Mrs. Marjorie Sawyer, 
recording secretary; Miss Ruth Ackerly, corresponding secre- 
tary; and Ernest Robinson, custodian. 

Two large new wings to the society's museum at Riverhead 
were dedicated a year ago. 

The annual pilgrimage of the Upper SusQUEHANNA HisTort- 
cAL Society June 22, 1952, took members trom Oneonta to 
the Russian Orthodox Holy Trinity Church at Jordanville, 
through Ilion Gorge to Ilion and the Herkimer Homestead and 
Fort Herkimer Reformed Dutch Church. Edward J. Parish is. 
president of the society. 

Dedication ceremonies opening the house to the public were 
held at the Walt Whitman Birthplace on Main Street, Hunt- 
ington, Long Island, on May 31, under the auspices of the 
Watr WuHrtrmMaAn BirrHpLace Association. This organization 
last December completed the raising of funds to purchase the 
birthplace as a memorial to the poet. The society will now 
devote itself to maintaining the house through membership dues. 
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Again this summer of 1952 the State University of New York, 
College for Teachers, Builalo, New York, gave a field course 
in the history and geography of New York State. Beginning 
August 10 and closing August 24, the tour was under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Marvin Rapp, Professor of History at the Buffalo 
State Teachers College and co-director of the outstandingly suc- 
cessful field tour given by the college in 1950. Assisting him 
was Robert Redden, Instructor of Geography and Education at 
the college. The route of the tour covered 1,600 miles in a tri- 
angle reaching from Buftalo as far north as Plattsburg and as 
far south along the Hudson as New Paltz. Three credit hours 
were given by the college for the course, with a travel fee of 
$180 and extra credit hour charges. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, spon- 
sored by the College of William and Mary and Colonial Wil- 
liamsburg, Inc., Williamsburg, Virginia, announces for the year 
1953-54 its grants-in-aid for research to individual writers or 
scholars carrying on studies in the field of American history prior 
to the year 1815. These grants are made in conjunction with the 
publication program of the Institute and upon the condition that 
the recipients shall submit the completed product of their re- 
searches to the Institute for consideration for publication. Ordi- 
narily grants will not exceed $1,000 and are for the encourage- 
ment of projects already in progress. Applications must be filed 
not later than March 15, 1953, with the director of the Institute, 
Goodwin Building, Williamsburg, Virginia. Announcement of 
the awards will be made May 15 of next year. 

The Institute also announces a prize of $500 for a published 
book in the field of early American history and culture, the first 
award to be made in May 1953 for a book published during 
1952. Books to be considered for the prize must be submitted 
to the director of the Institute at Box 1298, Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, not later than January 15, 1953. 

At the Institute’s announcement of awards for 1952-53 James 
Morton Smith of Cornell University was the only New Yorker 
among five so honored. Mr. Smith is at work on the Virginia and 
Kentucky Resolutions and other opposition to the Alien and 
Sedition Laws. 

Filming has just begun for the “Colonial Printer,” first sched- 
uled release in a new program of historical documentaries pro- 
duced by Colonial Williamsburg. A color film with narration 
and dialogue, it will be an account of 18th century American 
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printing and newspapers just prior to the Revolution. It follows 
the printer’s apprentice through a day’s work. 


Beginning September 14 the National Association of Educa- 
tional, Broadcasters has presented on the educational radio sta- 
tions of America a distinguished, creative series of radio pro- 
grams on “The Jeffersonian Heritage.” In New York City these 
programs may be heard at 1:00 p. m. each Sunday over WNYC 
and WNYC-FM. “The Jetlersonian Heritage” is based on the 
research, writings and advice of Professor Dumas Malone of the 
Department of History of Columbia University and stars Mr. 
Claude Rains as Thomas Jeflerson. 


Professor James Beard, Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire, is working on the correspondence olf James Feni- 
more Cooper under a grant from the Guggenheim Foundation. 
He will be deeply grateful if anyone having correspondence to or 


from the novelist would communicate with him at 72 Murray 
Place, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The University of Kentucky, in cooperation with the National 
Historical Publications Commission, is endeavoring to compile 
and publish the papers of Henry Clay and is earnestly seeking 
both letters to and by Clay, other material of which he was the 
author and particularly significant items about him. James F. 
Hopkins of the Department of History, College of Arts and 
Sciences of the University, will greatly appreciate hearing of 
the location of any such items. 


Colgate University held its fourth annual conference on Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy July 26-31. Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Hon- 
orary president of this association and former United States 
Ambassador to Spain, was a featured speaker. 


A reunion of the Fairfield Alumni and Historical Society 
at the Fairfield Academy, August 9, celebrated the 150th anni- 
versary of that institution. The principal speaker was Edmund 
A. McCarthy, judge of the Children’s Court of Herkimer 
County. 


The 175th anniversary of General Burgoyne’s surrender at 
Old Saratoga (now Schuylerville) was celebrated by the com- 
munities of the Hudson-Champlain Valleys this summer in a 
series of events that culminated in two final days in Schuyler- 
ville, August 22-23. The Schuylerville event was climaxed by 
a historical parade and pageant, “America and the Spirit of 
76." The latter play was written by Mrs. Nelson ‘I. Drew of 
Schuylerville. 
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The town of Middlebury, Wyoming County, celebrated its 
sesquicentennial on August 10 with a parade, ball game, tour 
of historic homes and a special sesquicentennial issue of the 
“Wyoming Reporter.” 


Five original stone houses, built more than two hundred 
years ago by the original settlers of the New Paltz Patent, were 
visited during Stone House Day at New Paltz, August 26. These 
privately owned homes and other buildings were opened to 
the public under the auspices of the Reformed Church. Food 
was served by ladies of the church. 


Historic St. Mark’s Church In-the-Bouwerie, at Tenth Street 
and Second Avenue, New York City, again celebrated its annual 
tulip festival on May 17 and 18 of this year. The 153 year old 
Episcopal Church, built on the site of Peter Stuyvesant’s seven- 
teenth century farm and chapel, staged an outdoor fete with 
Dutch Klompen Dances performed in costume by children and 
young men and women of the parish. In the courtyard was a 


flower mart and booths for the sale of Dutch-type articles and 
souvenirs of the church. 


The eighth annual reunion of the descendants of Isaac Aller- 
ton was held in Catskill August 30-September | under the chair- 


manship of Miss Ethel B. Gage, 24 Benton Avenue, Middletown, 
Orange County. 


Old Sturbridge Village will hold its first town meeting Sep- 
tember 27-28 on the subject “The American Stake in Western 
Europe.” This initial meeting will be conducted according to 
New England tradition and issues currently upper-most in both 
the ofhcial and public mind will be thrashed out freely betore 
average voters and representatives of several Washington depart- 
ments. Dr. W. G. Fletcher, Educational Consultant of the Vil- 
lage, has had direct charge of planning and Senators Ralph E. 
Flanders of Vermont and Henry Cabot Lodge, .Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts as well as Joseph Johnson, president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, and Erwin D. Canham, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor, will be on the panel. 
Professor Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale University and a native 
of Sturbridge, will be moderator. 

Rebecca Rankin, who “came to New York just for a visit,” 
concluded thirty-two years of service as head of the New York 
Public Library's Municipal Reference Library branch on June 
30 of this year. Miss Rankin is credited with having guided the 
Municipal Reference Library from feeble beginnings to_ its 
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present position as the largest research center of its kind in 
this country. One hundred thousand books, documents, pamph- 
lets, reports, surveys—about New York City’s affairs as well as 
most of the world’s major cities—now make up this collection, 
which started with 500 books in 1912 as an adjunct of the De- 
partment of Finance. The “official family” of New York makes 
constant use of its resources and in particular its material relat- 
ing to the operation and history of municipal government. The 
Seabury Investigation, the revision of the city’s charter, and rain 
making are but a few of the memorable events for which Miss 
Rankin and her staff have found and supplied information. 

















ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


James TAytor DUNN 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ADAMS, SAMUEL HOPKINS: That was Rochester. To the Greater Glory 
of Hop Bitlers. (Tie New Yorker, August 23, 1952). 

ALTER, N. ‘BERTON: Rev. Johann Daniel Gros (The Palatiner, August 
1952) . 

BALDWIN, CHARLES W.: Saint Mary's Church of Scarborough (The 
Westchester County Historical Bulletin, July 1952). 

COLE, G. GLYNDON: The Making of a County, Part IT, Builders of the 
Future (North Country Life, Summer 1952). 

CONNINGHAM, FREDERICK A.: Long Island and Currier © Ives, Part 
Il (The Nassau County Historical Journal, Summer 1952) . 

CREEMER, WILLIAM HENRY: Excerpts from his July-September 1888 
Diary (The Westchester County Historical Bulletin, July 1952). 

DESMOND, ALICE CURTIS: The Doubting Dutchmen (The Yorker, 
September-October 1952) . 

DUNN, JAMES TAYLOR: That Giant Hoax on Suffering Humanity (The 
Courier Magazine September-October 1952) . 

“Steal Not This Book” (New York Folklore Quarterly, 

Autumn 1952). 

DYCKMAN LETTERS (The Westchester County Historical Bulletin, July 
1952). 

EDWARDS, A. C.: 
1952). 

FISLER, PATRICIA E.: 
History, June 1952). 

FOLLETT, HARRISON C.: Indian Village and Camp Sites of Cayuga 
County, Parts IV & V (The Archaelogical Society of Central New York 
Bulletin, June & September, 1952) . 
FUNK, CHARLES EARLE: Prohibition Park, Staten Island. Bovhood 
Recollections (The Staten Island Historian, July-September 1952) . 
HORTON, JOHN FT: Buffalo—A Great Inland Port (Think, August 1952) . 
HOSMER, RALPH S.: Franklin B. Hough, Father of American Forestry 
(North Country Life, Summer 1952). 

HUDEN, JOHN C.: Island Indians’ Dead Dialects (Long Island Forum, 
July 1952). 

KAISER, WILLIAM K.:) The Tackapausha Preserve (The 
Historical Journal, Summer 1952). 

KENWELL, GERALD: French Lewie (The New York State Conservationist, 
August-September 1952) . 

McCLOUGH, HANNAH OWEN: Captured by the Indians 
County Historical Review, May 1952). 

McKINNON, WILLIAM: Neighbors: A Route of the Underground Rail- 
road, Pennsylvania and New York (New York Folklore Quarterly, 
Nutumn 1952). 


Looking Back at Sayville (Long Island Forum, August 


The Depression of 1893 in Rochester (Rochester 


Nassau County 


(Schoharie 
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MEEKER, DORET: Back to the Blanket: Lore of Steuben County (New 
York Folklore Quarterly, Autumn 1952). 

MOOD, FULMER: Studies in the History of American Settled Areas and 
Frontier Lines, 1625-1790 (Agricultural History, January 1952). 

NELLIS, MILO: Col. Ebenezer Cox (The Palatiner, August 1952). 

OSBORN, LETTIE: Fiddle Tunes from Orange County, New York (New 
York Folklore Quarterly, Autumn 1952). 

OVERTON, MARION F.: Domine Polhemus, Duich Preacher (Long 
Island Forum, September 1952). 

PARKER, MARTHA ANNE: On Rumpus Hill (New York Folklore Quar- 
terly, Autumn 1952). 

PARMLY, ELEAZAR, III: The Legendary West Point (American Heritage, 
Summer 1952). 

PHILLIPS, GEORGE L.: Street Cries of American Chimney-Sweepers 
(New York Folklore Quarterly, Autumn 1952). 

The “Pincers” That Failed (North Country Life, Summer 1952). 

PORTER, MARJORIE L.: Blueberries, a “Grapes of Wrath” Industry 
in Early Clinton County. (North Country Life, Summer 1952). 

REAVER, J. RUSSELL: “Embalmed Alive”: A Developing Urban Ghost 
Tale (New York Folklore Quarterly, Autumn 1952). 

SANTUCCI, GLORIA L.: Utica’s Martina Brandegee (North Country Life, 
Summer 1952). 

SCHUESSLER, RAYMOND: Chautauqua—Living American 
(Think, August 1952) . 


SINGMASTER, ELSIE Susquehanna Saga (American Heritage, Summer 
1952) . 


Legend 


STRONG, KATE WHEELER: Construction Before 1700 (Long Island 
Forum, August 1952). 

SWEET, HOGARTH S:.: 
County Historical Bulletin, July 1952). 

They Went To The White House (The Yorker September-October 1952). 


Chappaqua’s 1904 Tornado (The Westchester 


THOMPSON, HAROLD W., Comp.: Theses on Folklore, Albany State 
a and Cornell University (New York Folklore Quarterly, Autumn 
952) . ; 

TYLER, A. I.: Fifty Years of a Hobby (Collecting Indian Relics) (The 
Archaeological Society of Central New York Bulletin, September 1952). 

VAN VORIS, ARTHUR H.: Early History of Cobleskill (Schoharie County 
Historical Review, May 1952). 

Early Plank Roads (Schoharie County Historical Review, 





May 1952). 





“Sebastian Frantz” Schoharie County Pioneer (Schoharie 

County Historical Review, May 1952). 

WALLACE, ANTHONY F. C., ed.: Halliday Jackson’s Journal to the 
Seneca Indians, 1798-1800, Part Il (Pennsylvania History, July 1952). 

WALLACE, PAUL A. W.: Conrad Weiser (American Heritage, Summer 
1952). 

WEISS, HARRY B.: The Writing Masters and Ink Manufacturers of New 
York City 1737-1820 (Bulletin of the New York Public Library, August 
1952) . . 

wen HERMAN F.: Rev. Joshua Von Kocherthal (The Palatiner, 
August 1952) . 

WOOD, CLARENCE ASHTON: Long Islanders at Pompey, N. Y. (Long 
Island Forum, August, 1952). 

Sidney Jennings, L. I. “Tar” (Long Island Forum, July 
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DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


Last spring, when we completed our Annual Meeting, it 
rather looked as though our autumn would be relatively quiet 
here in the executive offices. This seems not to have been the case. 
We started out fairly early in September with our second 
annual Junior Camp. This is a meeting planned by Miss 
Cunningham to bring together Yorker leaders and sponsors for 
discussion of plans for the coming year and to give the advantage 
of her experience to as many as possible. Fortunately, this year 
we had good weather and a very successful meeting. , 
From the middle of September to the middle of October Miss 
MacFarlane represented the American historical museums at 
the UNESCO Seminar on the Role of Museums in Education 
held at Brooklyn. Dr. Guthe, of the Board of Trustees, and I 
were both consultants for short periods during this meeting, . 
which brought together forty museum people from twenty-five 
countries of the free world. Miss MacFarlane made some very 
valuable contributions to the meetings and we took pride in 
her having been chosen as an American delegate. 
On October 3rd the 6th District of the Medical Society of 
the State of New York met at Fenimore House and in the after- 
noon the president of the State Medical Society, Dr. Edward T. 
Wentworth, addressed the meeting, dedicating the Doctor’s 
Office as one more unit in the Village Crossroads at The Farmers’ 
Museum. The office is a very attractive building and has proved 
popular with our visitors. It contains two rooms, a waiting 
room and an office amply supplied with such materials as the 
early 19th century physician had around him. The books are on 
permanent loan through the courtesy of the Village of Penn 
Yan and the Yates County Historical and Genealogical Society, 
and scores of physicians and their families, through the co- 
operation of the Medical Society, have given us implements 
and other paraphernalia to complete the setting. N 
The next day there was a meeting of a special committe of 
the New York Pharmaceutical Association, to insure the support 
of that group in completing the Druggist Shop which is next ’ 
door to the Doctor’s Office. That building will be open in the 
spring and dedicated in June. Between the Doctor’s Office and 
Druggist Shop we are planting a medicinal herb garden where 
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we shall grow such herbs as the doctor and pharmacist of the 
early 19th century utilized. 

In the middle of October I went over to Old Sturbridge Village 
to celebrate the publication of Nina Fletcher Little’s important 
new book, American Decorative Wall Painting. This volume will 
in due time be amply reviewed in New York History but all 
those who have studied with Mrs. Little at the Seminars and 
who are familiar with her earlier work need not be told that 
here is a scholarly, accurate, pioneering volume concerned 
with the color, form, and detail of American decoration during 
our early years. 

I went to Houston, Texas, for the annual meeting of the 
American Association for State and Local History, of which our 
Trustee, Dr. Corey, is President. It was an excellent meeting 
and there was, as always, a valuable exchange of ideas, a fair 
share of which we can put to use here. New York State shared 
in the awards of the Association. The Culluloo Yorker Club 
of Valley Stream, for example, was given an award for their 
part in helping to save the Walt Whitman homestead; the 
Junior Leagues of New York State, for their remarkably fine 
recorded radio programs, “The Price of Liberty,’ now being 


used so widely in this State; the New York Telephone Company, 
for its pamphlet, “Historic Landmark Journeys in New York 
State,” and the Home Insurance Company, for its long-time 
emphasis upon history in their advertising. 

I took great personal satisfaction in the award to our Trustee, 
Professor Harold W. Thompson, whose citation read: 


To Harold W. Thompson for having over a period of 
twenty years led the movement in New York State to 
create an awareness of the native folk culture. Starting 
in 1932 with a pioneering course in New York State 
folklore at the New York State College for ‘1 eachers in 
Albany, he was in time to write a book, based on the 
field work of his students, called Body, Boots and 
Britches, which remains the outstanding book based on 
the lore of a single state. Carrying his concept of folk 
culture to Cornell in 1940, he has over two decades 
taught thousands of students the meaning of native 
American folk culture and its relation to local history. 
As a writer and teacher, as one of the founders and first 
president of the New York Folklore Society and editor 
of its quarterly since 1950, he has made a monumental 
contribution to the State’s self-appraisal at the level of 
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its folk culture and through his many students who be- 
came teachers has carried this concept into the schools 
of New York. 


Attendance at the museums in Cooperstown this year has 
been way ahead of anything we have ever had before, totalling 
about 116,000 and 80,000 of that number at The Farmers’ Mus- 
eum. We have had an increase of 33% in the number of school 
groups visiting us, numbering this year 229, with a total of 
8,635 youngsters. The best part of this is that as never before 
they were better prepared for their visits so that we were able 
to make their coming a valid educational experience for them. 

During the summer, the old Bump Tavern, from Windham, 
New York, was cut into sixteen pieces, trucked to The 
Farmers’ Museum and established on the Village street. 
This is a beautiful building with noble Greek columns which 
were, interestingly enough, added about 1846, nearly 
fifty years after the original building was constructed. 

There has been a good deal of interest at Fenimore House 
in the exhibit of photographs of Arthur (“Putt”) Telfer, the 
93-year-old photographer who has been catching this village 
; in his lenses for seventy years. The exhibit, which was planned 
: by John and Alice Durant, is a fascinating chapter in New 
York State’s social history. 

All in all, it has been a busy season but not nearly as busy 
as the one ahead of us promises to be. 





L.C. J. 
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MASTERS’ THESES AND DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 
IN NEW YORK HISTORY 


This is the final installment of the checklist which started 
in the April issue of New York History. The incomplete Colum- 
bia University listing has been taken from H. W. Wilson Co.'s 
annual publication of Doctoral Dissertations. Mrs. Edith M. 
Fox, Curator of the Collection of Regional History in Ithaca, 
compiled the holdings of Cornell University. Information con- 
cerning these manuscripts may be obtained from the libraries 
of the institutions where they were written. Most of the Colum- 
bia dissertations have been published. This checklist will be 
issued as a separate pamphlet and will be available upon 
request. 

James TayLor Dunn, Librarian 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
(1932-1951) 


ALEXANDER, EDWARD P.: A Revolutionary Conservative: James Duane 
of New York (Ph.D., 1938) 

ATKINS, GORDON: Health, Housing, and Poverty in New York City, 
1865-1898 (Ph.D., 1948) 

BAEHR, HARRY W., JR.: The “New York Tribune” Since the Civil War 
(Ph.D., 1937) 

BELLUSH, BERNARD: Apprenticeship for the Presidency; Franklin D., 
Roosevelt as Governor of New York (Ph.D., 1951) 

BROWN, RALPH ADAMS: The Lumber Industry in the State of New 
York (M.A., 1932) 

CLAPP, MARGARET A.: Forgotten First Citizen: John Bigelow (Ph.D., 
1946) 

DILLON, DOROTHY R.: The New York Triumvirate: A Study of the 
Legal and Political Careers of William Livingston, John Morin Scott, 
William Smith, Jr. (Ph. D., 1949) 

DONOVAN, J. L.: Textile Manufacture in New York Before 1840 (M.A,, 


1932) 

EDELSTEIN, DAVID S.: Joel Munsel: Printer and Antiquarian (Ph.D., 
1951) 

ERNST, ROBERT: Immigrant Life in New York City, 1825-1863 (Ph.D., 
1950) 

FINK, WILLIAM B.: Stephen Van Rensselaer: The Last Patroon (Ph.D., 
1950) 


FRIEDMAN, JACOB A.: The Impeachment of Governor William Sulzer 
(Ph.D., 1939) 
FROST, JAMES A.: Life on the Upper Susquehanna, 1783-1860 (Ph.D., 
1951) 
GARRATY, JOHN A.: Silas Wright (Ph.D., 1950) 
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GIBSON, FLORENCE E.: The Attitudes of the New York Irish Toward 
State and National Affairs, 1848-1892 (Ph.D., 1951) 

GRINSTEIN, HYMAN B.: The Rise of the Jewish Community of New 
York, 1654-1860 (Ph.D., 1946) 

HAMILTON, MILTON W.: The Country Printer, New York State, 1785- 
1830 (Ph.D., 1937) 

HARRINGTON, VIRGINIA D.: The New York Merchant on the Eve of 
the Revolution (Ph.D., 1935) 

HURWITZ, HOWARD L.: Theodore Roosevelt and Labor in New York 
State, 1880-1900 (Ph.D., 1943) 

KREIDER, HARRY J.: Lutheranism in Colonial New York (Ph.D., 1942) 

LONG, DAVID F.: The New York “News,” 1855-1906; Spokesman for the 
Underprivileged (Ph.D., 1950) 

LOWITT, RICHARD: Life of William E. Dodge, a New York Merchant 
(Ph.D., 1950) 

MABEE, CARLETON: The American Leonardo; a Life of Samuel F. B. 
Morse (Ph.D., 1943) 

MARK IRVING: Agrarian Conflicts in Colonial New York, 1711-1775 
(Ph.D., 1941) 

O’HARA, JOHN E.: Erie’s Junior Partner; The Economic and Social Effects 
of the Champlain Canal upon the Champlain Valley (Ph.D., 1951) 

PLEASANTS, SAMUEL A.: Fernando Wood of New York (Ph.D., 1948) 

POMERANTZ, SIDNEY I.:New York, an American City, 1783-1803; a Study 
of Urban Life (Ph.D., 1939) 

RAESLY, ELLIS L.: Portrait of New Netherland (Ph.D., 1945) 

REMINI, ROBERT V.:The Early Political Career of Martin Van Buren, 
1782-1828 (Ph.D., 1951) 

RITCHIE, WILLIAM A.: The Pre-Iroquoian Occupations of New York 
State (Ph.D., 1944) 

SMITH, CARLYLE S.: The Archaeology of Coastal New York (Ph.D., 1951) 

STONE, CANDACE: Dana and the “Sun” (Ph.D., 1938) 

SYRETT, HAROLD C.: The City of Brooklyn, 1865-1898; a Political History 
(Ph.D., 1945) 

THOMPSON, DANIEL G. B.: Ruggles of New York; a Life of Samuel B. 
Ruggles (Ph.D., 1947) 

WELD, RALPH E.: Brooklyn Village, 1816-1834 (Ph.D., 1939) 

YOSHPE, HARRY B.: The Disposition of Loyalist Estates in the Southern 
District of the State of New York (Ph.D., 1940) 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
(1870-1952) 


AINSWORTH, ARTHUR DAVID: The Role of the Steamboat in the Fin- 
ger Lakes Region (M.A., 1948) 

ALBEE, ROBERT SUMNER: The Recent History of Communistic Socie- 
ties in the United States (Includes Shakers, Oneida, etc.) (M.A., 1901) 

ASHTON, JOHN: Open-Country Holdings in Northern Livingston County, 
New York (MSS., 1951) 

BAINBRIDGE, ANNIE: A Sketch of the Career of Daniel D. Tompkins, 
1774-1825 (M.A., 1929) 

BALCOM, H. G.: Canal and Railway Transportation, Relation of (CE., 
1897 

BARCK. DOROTHY C.: The Bolting Monopoly of New York City, 1680- 
1694 (M.A., 1922) 
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BARTLETT, RINDA M.: The Lore of Warren County, New York (M.A., 
1943) 

BARTLETT, ROLAND WILLEY: A Study of the Organization and De- 
velopment of Cooperative Fire Insurance Companies in N.Y.S. (MS., 
1924) 

BEHRMAN, ISADORE: History of Typhoid Fever Epidemics (Ithaca, 
etc. briefly) (C.E., 1910) 

BELL, VIVIAN I.: Social Work in Ithaca (M.A., 1919) 

BENSON, LEE EDWARD: New York Merchants and Farmers in the Com- 
munication Revolution, 1873-1887 (Ph.D., 1952) 

BLODGETT, ANNA KETCHAM: Anna Cora Mowatt (M.A., 1950) 

BROOKS, ROBERT CLARKSON: History of the Street and Rapid Tran- 
sit Railways of N.Y.C. (Ph.D., 1903) 

CHALMERS, JOHN: The New York State Personal Income Tax 1919-1943 
(Ph.D., 1943) 

CHUCK, HONG SUNG: The Construction of the Lehigh Valley Route 
from Lockwood to Geneva as Compared With the Ithaca Route (C.E., 
1912) 

CLEAVELAND, DOROTHY: The Trade and Trade Routes of Northern 
New York (M.A., 1917) 

DELMARSH, ARCHIBALD GEORGE, JR.: Horace Greeley and Humani- 
tarian Reform (Ph.D., 1939) 

DOMINICK, BENNETT AVERY, JR.: Development and Extent of Can- 
ning Operations in the Northeast with Special Reference to New York 
State (M.S., 1950) 

DORN, HAROLD FRED: The Social and Economic Areas of Yates County, 
New York (M5S., 1930) 

ELLIS, DAVID MALDWYN: An Agrarian History of Eastern New York, 
1790-1850 (Ph.D., 1942) 

EMERSON, OLIVER FARRAR: Ithaca Dialect (1891) 

ESTREM, ANDREW: Statesmanship of William H. Seward, 1862 (n. d.) 

EVANS, PAUL DeMUND: The Holland Land Company (Ph.D., 1923) 

———_————-—: The Welsh in Oneida County, N. Y. (M.A., 1914) 

FARNHAM, NYE HARRISON: History of Chemung Valley near Elmira 
(B.S., 1898) 

FERRISS, DONALD EMBRE: The History of Labor Legislation in New 
York State, 1920-1935 (M.A., 1937) 

FOOTE, CHARLES W.:Geological History of Cayuga and Seneca Lakes 
(1877) 

GALVIN, EMMA CORINNE BROWN: The Lore of the Negro in Central 
New York State (Ph.D., 1943) 

GANLEY, ALBERT CHARLES: Land Grants and Settlement in the Cham- 
plain Valley of New York, 1664-1800 (M.A., 1940) 

GILLESPIE, HELEN E. CHITTENDEN: Early Architecture of Central New 
York (M. Arch., 1932) 

GRAVES, LEON FRANKLIN: An Introductory Survey of the Recurrence 
of the Aurora Borealis in New York State, 1830-1871 (M.A., 1940) 
GRENNELL, JANE CHAPMAN: A Study of the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Development of the City of Buffalo in the Period 1860-1865 (M.A., 

1937) 

GROAT, GEORGE GORHAM: The Influence of Labor Organization on 
New York State Legislation, 1885-1900 (M.A., 1901) 

HAMMER, HAROLD E.: The Rural Churches of Cortland County, New 
York (M.A., 1938) 
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HARDY, CHRISTINE NELLIE: The Natural History of the Sullivan Ex- 
pedition (M.A., 1928) 

HARRIOTT, JOHN FREDERICK: Farm Tenure in New York (Ph.D., 
1926) 

HASKELL, ROBERT H.: John Brown and Harper's Ferry Raid (North 
Elba, N. Y.) (1897) 

HATCH, DUANE SPENCER: Sociological Study of the town of Dryden, 
Tompkins County, New York With Special Emphasis Upon Rural 
School Conditions (M.S., 1916) 

HAZEN, GEORGE A.: Tompkins County Folklore (M.A., 1950) 

HENDRY, JEAN CLARE: Iroquois Masks and Maskmaking on the Onon- 
daga Reservation (M.A., 1952) 

HOECKER, RAYMOND W.: A Study of the Farm Mortgage History in 
Lansing Township, Tompkins County, New York, 1860-1938 (M.S., 1939) 

HOFFMAN, LILY MARKER: The Lore of Cattaraugus County, New York 
(M.A., 1947) 

HOLMES, KEITH DUAYNE: Frank Pierpont Graves: His Influence Upon 
American Education (Ph.D., 1951) 

JENKS, MAJOR B.: George Clinton and New York State Politics, 1775-1810 
(Pr.D., 1936) 

LINK, BEVERLY CATHERINE: The Lore of Rensselaer County, New 
York (M.A., 1947) 

LUDLUM, RUSSELL: Development of Compulsory Education in New York 
State during the Nineteenth Century (M.A. 1938) 

LYNCH, MURIEL JEAN: The Lore of Tioga County (M.A., 1948) 

McMAHON, HELEN GRACE: Reuben Eaton Fenton (M.A., 1939) 

McNALL, NEIL ADAMS: An Agricultural History of the Genesee Valley 
(Ph.D., 1945) 

MacNAMARA, MARIE FRANCES: The Lore of Chemung County, New 
York (M.A., 1946) 

MALONEY, WINIFRED CATHERINE: A Study cf Folklore in Two 
Regions of New York State (Western and Central) (M.A., 1939) 

MAPERS, ELMER STEPHENS: The Election of 1842 in New York State 
(M.A., 1923). 

MATHER, WILLIAM GREEN, JR.: The Rural Churches of Allegany 
County (MS., 1932) 

MAXWELL, F. A.: Inundations at Ithaca; Their Causes and Their Remedy 
(1878) 

MEEKER, DORET: Folklore of Steuben County, New York (M.A., 1951) 

MERRITT, BARBARA GRACE: Glimpses of Western New York, 1700-1825 
(M.A., 1932) 

MERRITT, FRANK WESTLEY: Elihu Root: The Speaker. A Critical Study 
with a Detailed Examination of Selected Speeches (Ph.D., 1951) 
MILLARD, EUGENIA LUCY: Children’s Rhyming Games and Other Verses 

in New York State (Ph.D., 1951) 

NEELY, SAM TURNEY: Role of Inland Navigation in Commercial Econ- 
omy of Freights (Erie Canal, etc. briefly) (1895) 

NEU, IRENE DOROTHY: A Business Biography of Erastus Corning (Ph.D., 
1950) 

NEWTON, HILDA FOOTE: Four Interpretations of New York State’s 
Indians (M.A., 1944) 

NIEDICK, ARTHUR E: A Sketch of the Theaters of Ithaca, 1842-1942 2 
vols. (M.A., 1942) 

OTTMAN, WALTER HENRY: 4 History of the City of Elmira, New York 
(Ph.D., 1900) 
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PALMER, JAMES BECKLEY: Casual Factors in the Development of the 
New York State Elementary Course of Study From 1776 to 1904 (Ph.D., 
1930) 

PETERSON, ROWENA BERYL: The Lore of Jefferson County, New York 
(M.A., 1946) 

POTTER, ELSIE AUSTIN: The Influence of the Champlain Canal on 
Eastern New York and Western Vermont (M.A., 1939) 

PRATT, GEORGE WILLIAM: History of the New York, Ontario, and 
Western Railroad (M.A., 1942) 

RAMMELKAUP, CHARLES HENRY: A History of Colonial New York 
(Ph.D., 1900) 

RICH, MARK: The Larger Parishes of Tompkins County, New York (Ph.D., 
1937 

ROGERS, WALTER P.: Andrew D. White and the Transition Period in 
American Higher Education (Ph.D., 1935) 

ROSS, EARLE DUDLEY: The Liberal Republican Movement in New York 
(M.A., 1912) 

: The Liberal Republican Movement (Ph.D., 1915) 

SAVAGE, DORIS M.: The Rise of the Republican Party in Rochester, New 
York (M.A., 1936) 

SEYMOUR, HAROLD: Civil War Conscription in New York State (M.A., 
1940) 

SMITH, LLOYD D.: Half a Century of Village Development: The Socia! 
and Economic Development of Bath, Geneva, and Canandaigua, New 
York, 1786-1836 (M.A., 1948) 

STECKER, MARGARET LOOMIS: The New York Agreement, 1899-1904. 
An Unsuccessful Experiment in Collective Bargaining (Ph.D., 1925) 

STERN, ARTHUR LEWIS: A History of the Erie Canal (B.S., 1900) 

STOUTENBURG, JANE CASE: A History of Taxation in Colonial New 
York (M.A., 1941) 

UPSON, RUTH: The Early Development of Four Finger Lake Counties 
being the Settlement and Agricultural History of Schuyler, Seneca, 
Tompkins, and Yates Counties, New York from 1790-1870 (M.A., 1938) 

WALKER, WARREN: Folk Elements in the Novels of James Fenimore 
Cooper (Ph.D., 1951) 

WALRATH, FRANK J.: A History of the Agriculture of Tompkins County, 
New York (Ph.D., 1927) 

WANG, ICHUEN: History and Organization of the Farm Security Admin- 
istration and an Analysis of Its Operation in Tompkins County, New 
York, to April 30, 1942 (M.A., 1943) 

WESTON, NATHAN AUSTIN: A History of the Land System of the 
State of New York with Special Reference to Financial Administration 
(Ph.D., 1901) 

WHITE, PAUL J.: An Agricultural Survey of Tompkins County, N. Y. 
(Ph.D., 1908) 

WICKER, GEORGE RAY: Financial History of New York Colony under the 
Dutch (M.A., 1898) 

WILSON, CHARLES SCOON: History of the Apple in New York State 
(M.S.A., 1905) 

WINTRINGHAM, NEIL ANDREWS: The Geology of Dutchess County, 
New York (MS., 1947) 

WIXOM, ELBERT COOK: The Underground Railroad of the Lake Coun- 
try of Western New York (B.A., 1903) 

ZEYDEL, EDWIN HERMANN: The German Theatre in New York City 
(M.A., 1915) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
(1934-1951) 


BROPHY, LEO: Horace Greeley: Whig or Socialist (Ph.D., Fordham, 1940) 

CONE, LEO W., JR.: Martin Van Buren: The Architect of the Democratic 
Party, 1837-1840 (Ph.D., Chicago, 1951) 

GARFF, RALPH LOVELL: Social and Economic Conditions in the Gene- 
see Country, 1787-1812 (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1939) 

HERGE, HENRY CURTIS: Colonial Long Island. A Collection of Historical 
Facts and Folk Material of Early Long Island (Ph.D., New York, 1943) 

HOGEN, MILDRED E.:The Attitude of the New York Press Towards Lin- 
coln and the Slavery Question (Rh.D., Marquette, 1944) 

KENNEDY, MARY C.: Silas Wright and New York Politics, 1795-1847 
(Ph.D., Chicago, 1950) 

LEE, BASIL LEO: Opposition to the Civil War in New York City (Ph.D., 
Catholic, 1944) 

McEACHERN, RONALD A.: Goldwin Smith (Ph.D., Toronto, 1934) 

MALONEY, WINIFRED C.: A Study of Folklore in Two Regions of New 
York State (M.A., Albany, 1938) 

MILLARD, EUGENIA L.: Some Folk Games with Rhymes Current Among 
the Children of New York State (M.A., Albany, 1935) 

RAPP, MARVIN A.: The Port of Buffalo (Ph.D., Duke, 1948) 

RAYBACK, ROBERT J.: Biography of Millard Fillmore, 13th President 
of the United Statzs (Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1948) 

REICH, JEROME R.: Jacob Leisler’s “rebellion” in New York, 1689: its 
Causes and Consequences (Ph.D., Chicago, 1950) 

SCRIBNER, ROBERT L.: The Diplomacy of William L. Marcy, Secretary 
of State, 1853-1857 (Ph.D., Virginia, 1949) 

SHAPIRO, CECELIA: Folklore Collected Among the Jews in New York 
State (M.A., Albany, 1938) 

SMITH, MARC J.: Joseph Brant, Mohawk Statesman (Ph.D., Wisconsin, 
1946) 

SPENCER, IVOR D.: William L. Marcy and the Albany Regency (Ph.D., 
Brown, 1942) 

WALZER, WILLIAM C.: Charles Grandison Finney and the Presbyterian 
revivals of Central and Western New York (Ph.D., Chicago, 1945) 
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The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
i forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
' who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


; MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00) . Husband and wife are 

each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 

if sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 

and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 


} JUNIOR PROGRAM 
This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARIES 
Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, his ry of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 
Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. An annual prize is given for the best paper on New York 
history submitted by a college student. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 


AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 
















THE MUSEUMS 


4) FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 












